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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvu  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
of  MUng  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— meither  to  give  nor  to  lake  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  s 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander, 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Foi. 


more  pardonable  that  it  is  honeyed  over  with  fine 
phrases  of  compliment.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  have  it  acknowledged  that  “  to  a  great 
extent  he  has  created  ’*  “  the  Party  which  is  now  to 
be  entrusted  **  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  “  humble 
hands  ;  ”  and  that  **  the  loss  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  a 
friend  and  counsellor  in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
be  simply  inexpressible,”  and  will  make  Sir  Stafford’s 
task  “  doubly  an  anxious  one.”  Bat  it  can  be  small 
consolation  for  another  sentence  in  the  speech,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  ”  at  the  present  moment  we  are  un¬ 
doubtedly,  and  by  the  invitation  of  Turkey  herself, 
stepping  beyond  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1856.”  The  Prime  Minister  cannot  be  pleased  to. 
have  a  subordinate  thus  renouncing  what  a  month  ago 
he  declared  to  be  the  express  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 
True,  Sir  Stafford  is  so  far  loyal  that  he  admits  that 
“  we  are  proceeding  upon  the  line  ”  which  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  indignantly  repudiated  ”  with  deliberation  and 
care.”  ”  Treaties,”  he  says,  “  are  solemn  instruments  ” 
[can  anybody  doubt  it  ?],  “  the  seal  to  the  arrangements 
between  civilised  nations,”  “  not  to  be  lightly  regarded 
and  torn  up  as  if  they  were  so  much  waste-paper.” 
“  We  do  not  take  these  treaties,  and  tear  them  up  and 
throw  them  to  the  winds.”  For  variety  we  should 
have  preferred  ”  burning  by  the  common  hangman  ”  as 
a  figure  of  speech ;  but  whatever  figure  of  speech  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  had  used,  when  a  treaty  is  broken 
it  is  broken  ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  declared,  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Feast  in  November,  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
could  not  be  set  aside  without  endangering  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  betrayed  his 
master. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

It  was  telegraphed  from  Vienna,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  that  the  effect  of  the  St.  James’s  Hall  Con¬ 
ference  bad  been  to  encourage  Russia  to  revert  to  her 
original  proposals  of  occupation.  This  was  intended  to 
be  very  alarming,  and  a  very  crushing  rebuke  to  the 
St.  James’s  Hall  Conference.  The  alarm  has  been  dis¬ 
pelled  by  subsequent  news  from  Russia,  but  it  may  still 
be  worth  while  to  repeat  what  the  original  proposals  of 
occupation  were,  as  stated  by  Lord  Derby  in  his 
despatch  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus  : — 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Count  Schouvaloff  communicated  to 
me  proposals  from  the  Russian  Government,  that,  in  the  event  of 
terms  of  peace  being  refused  by  the  Porte,  Bosnia  should  be  occupied 
by  an  Austrian,  and  Bulgaria  by  a  Russian,  force,  and  the  united 
fleets  of  the  Powers  should  enter  the  Bosphorus.  The  Russian 
Government  stated  themselves,  however,  to  he  willing  to  abandon  the 
prt^sals  of  occupation  if  the  naval  demonstration  was  considered 
sufficient  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 


On  Thursday,  several  of  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and 
other  distinguished  guests,  dined  at  Fishmongers’  Hall. 
The  speech  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Mr.  Roebuck. 
Of  course  Mr.  Roebuck  declined  to  “  trench  on  political 
matters,”  but  he  made  a  few  remarks  which  are  not 
without  a  bearing  on  the  political  question  of  the  hour. 
“  At  this  moment,”  he  said,  “  I  think  that  any  man 
who  is  sensible  of  the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  ought  to 
consider  that  his  duty  is  to  support  those  who  represent 
England  at  this  time.  We  ought  not  to  harp  upon 
party  principles,  or  on  personal  matters,  but  we  should 
ask  ourselves,  ‘  Are  they  who  are  acting  for  us  consider¬ 
ing  the  great  interests  of  this  country,  and  of  humanity 
at  large  ?  ’  Sir,  at  this  moment,  I  believe  the  Ministry 
are  fighting  the  battle  for  England  as  Englishmen  ought 
to  fight  it.  They  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  England, 
and  when  they  consider  them  they  consider  the  interests 
of  the  world.  They  have  succeeded  to  an  inheritance 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  regard  for  the  interests  of 
England.  They  have  taken  these  up,  and  are  acting 
upon  them,  and  it  is  a  shameful  thing  that  any  body  of 
Englishmen  should  attempt  to  thwart  them  at  such  an 
emergency.” 


Events  have  been  so  crowded  and  whirling  for  the 
last  few  months,  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  exact  words  about  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  on  November  9,  in  order  to  bring  home  to  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  the  full  extent  of  his  guilt.  These 
are  the  Prime  Minister’s  words  ; — ”  We  have  believed 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  best  maintained  by 
an  observance  of  the  Treaties  in  which  all  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  have  joined.  Those  Treaties  are  not 
antique  and  dusty  obsolete  documents.  They  are  not 
instruments  devised  under  a  state  of  circumstances  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  that  exist,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  They  are  recent  documents. 
They  are  the  most  recent  of  the  important  Treaties  to 
which  England  is  a  party.  I  am  amused  sometimes 
when  I  hear  the  great  Treaty  of  Paris  spoken  of  as  a 
Treaty  negotiated  some  twenty  jrears  ago,  and,  so  far, 
entitled  to  respect,  but  not  as  an  instrument  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  Governments.  But  let  me  remind  you, 
my  lord,  that  it  is  hardly  five  years  since — in  1871 — in 
this  verv  canital.  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  revised  by  the 
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most  eminent  statesmen  of  Earope,  among  whom  I  will 
generously  account  those  who  preceded  ns  in  office.  It 
was  revised  and  re-enacted  under  circumstances  which 
made  that  re-enactment  most  solemn,  and  that  Treaty 
lays  it  down  as  the  best  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe 
that  we  should  maintain  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  That,  then,  has  been 
our  first  object  during  the  last  year/*  Does  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck  not  consider  it  shameful  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto 
should  thus  thwart  the  policy  of  his  chief  ? 


be  strong  if  it  is  divided  against  itself.  From  the 
highest  grade  of  the  official  hierarchy  to  the  lowest  it  is 
not  enough  that  functionaries  punctually  execute  the 
ordera  they  receive,  and  that  they  carry  out  all  the  laws 
with  vigilance  and  firmness.  They  must  also,  by  their 
conduct  and  by  their  language,  set  the  example  of 
respect  for  the  Governmeut,  whose  agents  they  are. 
We  have,  gentlemen,  the  steadfast  resolution  of  seeing 
to  this.” 


The  Duke  of  Richmoud  no  doubt  meant  to  convoy  an 
indirect  rebuke  to  his  disloyal  colleague  when,  referring 
to  the  St.  James’s  Hall  Conference,  he  said  that  “  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  that  some  of  the  speeches  were  devoted 
to  abuse,  and  to  language  connected  with  his  noble 
friend  the  Prime  Minister,  which  had  no  foundation 
whatever,  except  in  the  imagination  of  those  persons 
who  used  such  language.”  “It  was,  he  believed,  per¬ 
fectly  novel  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  almost  without  precedent,  that  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  country,  the  foreign  relations  of 
this  country  with  other  nations  of  the  world,  should  be 
.conducted  and  carried  on  by  a  band  of  gentlemen  who 
meet  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly.”  This  can 
only  mean  that  these  ruffians,  whom  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  Standard  have 
been  castigating  with  such  heartiness  all  the  week,  have 
detached  from  their  allegiance,  not  only  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  but  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Salisbury.  But, 
in  this  case,  who  does  Mr.  Roebuck  mean  by  the 
body  of  Englishmen  who  have  attempted  to  thwart  those 
who  are  acting  for  us  at  this  emergency  ?  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  ?  Or  perhaps  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Standard  ?  These  are  the 
chie^ublic  authorities  who  stand  up  for  the  letter  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  “  those  who  are  acting  for 
us,”  according  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  have,  after 


Mr.  Hayes,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States,  has  made  a  speech  this  week, 
in  which  he  takes  credit  for  the  orderly  and  law-abiding 
demeanour  of  the  American  people  during  the  present 
crisis.  But  it  is  not  the  Republicans  whom  we  have 
to  praise  for  their  conduct  in  this  regard  ;  they  are 
profiting  by  the  violation  and  the  distortion  of  the 
law  with  which  Republican  officials  in  the  South,  aided 
by  the  executive  at  Washington,  are  vexing  the  souls  of 
the  Democrats.  It  is  the  Democrats  whose  patience,  and 
prudence,  and  respect  for  law  are  worthy  of  admiration. 
Mr.  Hayes  would  have  acted  more  gracefully  if  he 
had  refrained  from  asserting  the  claims  of  his  party  to 
credit  which  they  are  not  entitled  to  receive.  He  de¬ 
clared  his  conviction  also  that  there  would  be  no  civil 
war.  “  Whatever  the  lawful  authorities  may  declare 
the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  to  be,”  said  Mr, 
Hayes  to  his  supporters,  “  you  and  I  will  quietly  sub¬ 
mit  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  party  will  do  the  same.”  As  the  Republicans  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  the  Senate  aud  its  President  and  General 
Grant,  they  have  the  means  of  determining  who  are  the 
“  lawful  authorities,”  Mr.  Hayes*  promise  pledged  him 
to  no  sacrifice. 


long  popular  pressure,  agreed  to  disregard. 


The  French  Ministerial  crisis  has  ended  suddenly, 
after  a  dangerous  turn.  Last  week  it  seemed  probable 
that  M.  Dufaure  and  his  colleagues  would  return  to 
office,  and  that  things  would  go  on  as  before,  but  it  was 
discovered  that  this  arrangement  would  suit  neither  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  nor  the  Marshal- 
President.  The  Marshal,  we  believe,  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  a  Broglie  Cabinet  resting  on  the  Right  in 
the  Senate  and  defying  the  Lower  Chamber  became  for 
an  instant  a  possibility.  But  the  Marshal,  though  dis¬ 
pleased,  did  not  lose  his  temper  or  his  head.  He  resolved 
to  take  a  Minister  whom  the  Parliamentary  majority 
would  trust,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  finding  such  a  one 
in  M.  Jules  Simon,  who  became  Premier  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  M.  Martel,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Chamber,  succeeds  M.  Dufaure  as  Keeper 
of  the  Seals.  The  other  Ministers  remain  in  office,  the 
Left  waiving  for  the  present  its  objections  to  General 
Berthaut.  The  new  combination  is  decidedly  Thiersist, 
and  M.  Gambetta’s  organ  is  only  lukewarm  in  its  praise. 
But  though  M.  Gambetta’s  hour  is  not  yet  come  it  is 
close  at  hand. 


M.  Jules  Simon  is  the  recognised  Parliamentary  chief 
of  the  group  which  stands  midway  between  the  Left 
Centre  and  the  “  Republican  Left,”  and  which  is  known 
as  the  “  Republican  Union.”  The  three  groups,  how¬ 
ever,  vyill  support  the  new  Minister  steadily,  especially 
since,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  he  will  be  able 
to  give  effect  to  those  administrative  changes  on  which 
the  majority  insists.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  real  origin 
of  M.  Dufaure’s  fall  was  to  be  sought  in  his  deference 
to  the  Marshal’s  views  about  patronage.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  still  served  by  a  great  number  of  officials 
who  do  not  disguise  their  hatred  of  the  Republic, 
and  these .  M.  Jules  Simon  will  have  to  sweep  away. 
His  ■  promises  are  explicit  and  bold.  He  says : — 
“  That  liberty  should  be  real  it  is  necessary,  however, 
that  authority  should  be  strong,  and  authority  cannot 


An  evening  contemporary  announces  the  arrival  in 
England  of  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy,  the  ex- Governor  of 
Barbados.  “He  returns  to  Europe,”  continues  the 
chronicler,  “  on  his  promotion  to  the  Governorship  of 
Hong- Kong.  Congratulatory  addresses  were  presented 
to  Governor  Hennessy  from  various  parts  of  Barbados  on 
his  departure ;  one  of  these  addresses  was  signed  by 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  presented  by  a  deputation  headed 
by  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  a  leading  merchant.  It 
expressed  deep  sorrow  at  losing  a  Governor  so  just, 
so  benevolent,  and  so  enlightened,  and  pleasure  at 
his  Excellency’s  promotion  to  a  higher  and  more 
important  government,  and  assured  him  that  where- 
ever  he  went  he  would  carry  with  him  the  respect, 
gratitude  and  affection  of  the  people  of  Barb^os. 
The  addresses  were  published  in  the  Offi.cial  Gazette, 
Twenty  thousand  persons  assembled  to  witness  the 
Governor’s  departure.”  How  many  persons  could  have 
been  found  to  sign  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hennessy 
for  leaving  Barbados  our  contemporary  does  not 
venture  to  guess — not  5,000,  but  50,000  in  all  proba¬ 
bility — if  one  may  judge  from  the  comments  of  the 
Barbadian  press.  The  following  is  only  one  of  them : — 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  unmixed  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
that  we  announce  the  probable  departure  from  our  shores,  in  the 
outgoing  mail,  of  Mr.  John  Pope  Hennessy.  Just  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Hennessy  was  welcomed  to  the  island  with  every  demonstration  of 
popular  respect,  and  for  some  weeks  be  enjoyed  a  popularity 
that  we  have  never  seen  equalled  in  the  colony.  But  the 
public  feeling  which  was  evinced  at  his  reception  gives  but  the 
faintest  echo  of  the  pleasure  with  which  his  departure  is  antici¬ 
pated.  We  realise  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  traveller 
who  has  been  wandering  for  some  time  amidst  the  pestiferous 
malaria  of  a  reeking  and  stagnant  swamp,  and  who  sees  before  him 
the  prospect  of  a  hillside,  on  which  ho  can  breathe»  if  but  for  a 
moment,  an  atmosphere  uncontaminated  by  the  noxious  influences 
around  him.  It  is  with  feelings  such  as  these  that  we  congratulate 
the  country  on  the  departure  of  the  man  who  has  done  more  than 
any  ruler,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
to  stir  up  strife,  to  rouse  dormant  feelings  between  race  and  race, 
class  and  class,  who  has  toyed  with  the  passions  of  an  ignorant 
poaointry,  and  who  has  not  scrupled  to  use  every  illegitimate 
weapon  in  his  power,  in  an  iniquitous  attempt  either  to  force  the 
country  to  adopt  a  policy  repugnant  to  our  feelings  no  less  than  to 
our  interest  or  our  prosperity,  or  failing  that,  to  heap  on  us  all  the 
evils  which  an  abuse  of  power  and  an  unscrupulous  ingenuity  could 
devise. 
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^  Tho  evidence^  in  the  trial,  at  Florence,  of  the  Oazzeita 
d  Itdlicif  which  is  incriminated  on  account  of  an  atrocious 
libel  against  the  Home  Secretary,  Sig.  Nicotera,  has 
until  now  turned  out  to  the  most  signal  triumph  of 
the  latter.  All  the  participators  in  the  revolutionary 
enterprise  of  Pisacane,  who  have  been  called  as  witnesses, 
bore^  the  most  splendid  testimony  to  the  courage  and 
the  integrity  of  the  former  lieutenant  of  the  “  Hero  of 
Sapri,”  as  Pisacane,  who  was  massacred  by  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  is  styled  by  the  Italian 
Democracy.  Even  a  well-known  enemy  of  Sig.  Nicotera, 
who  had  been  subpoenaed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
wrote  from  his  sick-bcd  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the 
plaintiff.  Several  times,  during  the  course  of  the  trial, 
the  defence  injured  its  own  cause  most  remarkably  by 
repeated  cross-questionings.  Thus,  a  witness  who  had 
already  been  allowed  to  stand  down,  was  recalled,  in 
order  to  be  questioned  about  a  certain  document  in 
cypher-writing,  which  had  contained  the  names  of  the 
fellow-conspirators  of  Pisacane  and  Nicotera,  and  the 
key  of  which  the  latter  was  said  by  the  Gazzetta  d' Italia 
to  have  betrayed  to  the  Bourbon  authorities.  During 
the  examination  of  this  witness  it  came  out  that  there 
was  enclosed,  in  the  document,  some  powder  which 
Nicotera,  when  examined  by  the  judicial  authorities, 
asserted  to  be  poison,  when  it  was  immediately  thrown 
away,  lest  he  should  try  to  destroy  his  life  with  it. 
This  powder,  however,  would  have  been  the  means,  by 
rubbing  a  solution  from  it  over  the  document,  of  reading 
certain  compromising  statements.  Various  similar 
stratagems  were  resorted  to  by  Nicotera  in  prison,  to 
put  the  Bourbon  inquisitors  on  the  wrong  track.  It 
was  further  proved  that  he  had  resisted  all  kinds  of 
allurements  in  the  way  of  better  treatment,  by  which 
the  authorities  endeavoured  to  ply  him.  Sig.  Nicotera, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  freed  from  his  dungeon 
through  the  victorious  entr^  of  Garibaldi  into  Naples,  in 
1860.  To-day,  he  is  a  Cabinet  ^Minister.  As  a  charac¬ 
teristic  detail  of  this  notable  libel  case,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  responsible  garante  of  the  Gazzetta  d^ Italia 
is  a  “  man  of  straw,”  an  illiterate  dyer,  who  scarcely 
knows  what  all  this  hubbub  means. 


In  the  TivieSf  of  Tuesday,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hakim  flatly 
contradicts  Sir  George  Campbeirs  statements  about  the 
religious  loyalty  of  the  Indian  Moslems  towards  the 
Sultan.  This,  however,  matters  nothing ;  for  it  will  be 
found  that  both  the  writers  have  the  self-same  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  for  the  question  underlying  all  such  specu¬ 
lations.  The  Hakim,  as  unreservedly  as  the  late 
Lieutenant-Governor,  rejects  the  notion  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  Indian  Mahomedans  is  bound  up  with  our  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Sultan.  Their  sympathy  is  “  religious, 
pure  and  simple,  they  regard  the  Sultan  as  their  re¬ 
ligious  head,”  says  the  Hakim  ;  ”  he  neither  is,  nor  over 
has  been,  their  recognised  head,  and  ‘  every  Mahome- 
dan  ’  (though  not  the  Hakim)  knows  it — the  whole 
notion  is  absurd,”  says  Sir  George.  But,  really,  why 
fight  about  it  ?  For  does  not  the ‘Hakim  say  that  their 
“  political  sympathy  ”  is  for  the  Queen  ;  and  again,  that 
though  they  regard  the  Sultan  as  their  ”  religious 
chief,”  they  look  on  “  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  their  temporal  welfare.”  Have  we  not  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  who  are  in  a  precisely  similar 
position  ?  Forty  millions  of  Indian  Mahomedans  have 
collected  among  them  a  monster  subscription  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds  to  aid  the  “  Khalif  ”  in  his  w’ars  ;  and  if 
His  Sublimity  should  be  very  hard  pressed,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  hundreds  of  rich  young  Mahomedans 
would  cross  the  Arabian  Sea  to  fight  for  him.  Why, 
again,  should  we  be  alarmed  if  they  did  ?  Pius  IX. ’s 
troubles  have  before  now  wrung  money  and  men  from 
the  faithful,  even  in  England.  All  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  since  then  has  gone  to  show  the  fairness  of  the 
English  Catholic  analogy  which  we  ventured  to  suggest 
some  months  back.  If  the  Sultan  went  into  exile,  the 
Indian  Moslems  would  no  doubt  subscribe  all  the  more 
liberally,  just  as  good  Catholics  in  England  would  if 
His  Holiness  became  sulky  and  ran  off  to  Malta. 


GENTLEMAN  AND  SAVAGE. 

•In  the  useful  handy-book  which  Sir  George  Campbell 
has  just  published  on  the  Eastern  Question,  what  seems 
most  to  have  struck  its  critics  is,  that  while  he  says 
Hiany  favourable  things  about  the  Turks  and  their 
religion,  ho  yet  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  **  the 
Turkish  race  and  the  Turkish  Government  are  effete, 
and  they  never  can  establish  a  satisfactory  rule  in 
Europe.”  Sir  George  goes  almost  as  far  as  Mr.  Butler- 
Johnstone  in  his  admissions  abont  the  personal  character 
of  the  Turk.  Of  the  new  Turk,  with  a  French  veneer, 
and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  foreign  blood  in  his  veins, 
ho  has  not  so  high  an  opinion,  but  ”  the  old-fashioned 
Turk  of  the  dominant  classes  ”  is  a  manly  fellow, 
“  brave,  frank,  hospitable,  and  sometimes  not  altogether 
a  bad  master ;  ”  the  Asiatic  Turk  is  “  particularly  docile 
and  “  the  rural  Turk,  when  not  spoilt  by  circumstances 
of  antagonism  to  Christians,  is  generally  a  good  sort  of 
man,  honest,  sober,  and  patient ;  religions  in  his  way, 
not  prone  to  ordinary  crime,  and  very  amenable  to 
decent  government.”  So  much  for  the  personal  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Turk.  With  regard  to  his  religion,  of  which 
Sir  George  Campbell’s  Indian  experience  has  given  him 
better  opportunities  of  judging,  he  ‘‘  believes  that  there 
is  an  immense  deal  of  good  about  the  religion,  and  that 
our  ideas  regarding  it  are  terribly  coloured  by  ancient 
prejudices.”  It  is  “  radically  a  much  lower  religion 
than  true  Christianity,  but  in  practice  it  is  at  least  as 
good  as,  perhaps  better,  than  the  corrupt  forms  of 
Christianity  so  long  prevalent.  Many,  practical  virtues 
are  enforced  by  this  religion  in  a  high  degree. 
Their  prayerfulness,  and  what  I  may  call  active  belief 
in  God,  much  exceeds  the  sort  of  easy-going  religion  so 
common  among  us.”  “It  is  the  fashion  to  represent 
the  Mahommedans  as  fanatical  and  intolerant  in  the 
highest  degree.”  That  Sir  George  believes  to  be  “  in 
great  part  a  mistake.”  “  Of  late  it  has  been  said  and 
reported  that  it  is  part  of  the  religion  of  every  Mahom- 
medan  to  kill  as  many  Christians  as  possible,  and  that 
by  counting  up  a  certain  number  killed,  they  think 
themselves  secure  of  heaven.  That  is  entirely  a  libel.” 
“  It  provokes  me,”  Sir  George  says,  “  to  hear  people  who 
ought  to  know  better  talk  of  this  terrible  Mahomme- 
danism.  Even  some  people  who  have  been  in  India, 
especially  ladies,  seem  totally  to  forget  that  they  have  spent 
much  of  their  lives  in  entire  trust  on  Mahommedan  ser¬ 
vants — that  the  favourite  butler,  the  confidential  man- 
milliner,  the  servants  who  took  care  of  their  children, 
the  people  who  pulled  punkahs  over  them  while  they 
were  asleep  at  night,  were  all,  or  most  of  them,  Mahom¬ 
medans,  and  never  attempted  to  go  to  heaven  by  killing 
them  and  their  children,  nor  had  they  themselves  the 
least  apprehension  of  such  a  catastrophe.  The  craving 
of  the  Mahommedans,  as  such,  for  Christian  blood,  is 
purely  a  myth.”  “  As  regards  toleration,  the  best  of 
the  Mahommedans,  far  from  being  intolerant,  are  models 
of  toleration,  and  set  an  example  which  we  could  wish 
that  all  Christians  would  follow.”  And  not  only  is  the 
Mahommedan  tolerant,  or  at  least  not  constrained  by 
his  religion  to  be  intolerant,  but  “  both  the  Mahomme¬ 
dan  laws  and  the  whole  spirit  of  their  religion  are  really 
extremely  democratic,  and  well  calculated  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  freemen.” 

What,  then,  is  it  that  is  wrong  with  the  Turk  P  He 
is  a  quiet,  peaceful,  amiable  creature  by  disposition  ;  ho 
enjoys  a  good  working  religion,  which  promotes  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  several  substantial  virtues,  and  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  freedom  of  government ;  how  comes  it  that 
the  bloodiest  massacres,  the  most  hideous  excesses  of 
outrage  JO pon  record,  have  been  committed  by  him  or  in 
his  name  ?  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  refuses  to  believe 
that  it  can  be  so ;  it  can  see  “  little  or  no  connexion  ” 
between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  conclusions 
stated  in  Sir  George  Campbell’s  little  book.  “  Who 
drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat  j  ”  who  commits  out¬ 
rages  and  is  incapable  of  reform  must  be  a  monster,  and 
must  in  all  points  look  like  a  monster.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  loftily  rebukes  “  the  clerical  navigators  of  East 
European  rivers  ”  for  their  unlimited  abuse  of  the  Turk, 
and  refers  them  to  Sir  G.  Campbell’s  pamphlet  for  “  the 
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simplest  elements  of  the  Eastern  Question,  which  up  to 
the  present  moment  have  been  absolutely  unknown  to 
them  ;  ”  but  in  point  of  fact  the  clerical  navigators  and 
the  haughty  journalist  make  precisely  the  same  error. 
The  clerical  navigators  think  that  the  Turk  must  be  in¬ 
curably  corrupt  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of 
his  head,  because  ho  is  responsible  for  the  Bulgarian 
massacres ;  the  haughty  journalist,  finding  that  the  Turk 
possesses  some  virtues,  declares  that  he  cannot  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  massacres,  and  that  it  must  be  an  easy  matter 
to  reform  him.  The  Turk  cannot  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
hope  unless  he  is  endowed  with  the  flawless  villany  of  a 
Surrey-side  murderer,  or  a  pantomimic  Bluebeard. 

The  truth  is,  that  to  his  catalogue  of  Mahommedan 
virtues.  Sir  George  Campbell  appends  one  very  serious 
defect,  which  helps  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
brute  beast  in  the  Turk  got  the  mastery  at  Batak.  The 
Turk  has  no  respect  for  human  life.  It  is  not  that  his 
religion  directly  teaches  him  to  kill  or  torture  even  his 
enemies,  but  it  puts  no  restraint  on  the  natural  savage 
disposition  so  to  do.  And  it  nowhere  enjoins  him  to 
observe  any  distinction  between  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  feelings  roughly  summed  up  under  the 
name  of  humanity,  are  not  so  developed  in  the  Turk  as 
to  put  any  check  upon  vindictive  passion ;  when  he  is 
enraged,  he  is  like  a  fiend  let  loose.  He  makes  a  good 
master,  a  benevolent  despot,  a  graceful  and  kindly  host ; 
so  far  he  is  civilised,  perhaps  beyond  the  average  of  our 
Western  civilisation ;  but  when,  by  any  accident,  this 
crust  is  broken,  you  come  at  once  upon  the  ravening 
savage,  “  incapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty  of  any  dram 
of  mercy.”  Hence,  wide  as  appears  to  be  the  diference 
between  Mr.  Butler- Johnstone  when  he  praises  the 
Turk  as  “  a  gentleman,”  and  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he 
denounces  him  as  being  “  anti-human,”  there  is  really  no 
fundamental  difference  between  them  in  point  of  fact. 
If  they  were  brought  together  with  a  stout  table  between 

them,  with  an  imperious  president  to  make  them  define 
their  terms  and  keep  to  their  turn  of  speaking,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  find  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours 
how  much  they  were  in  accord.  The  Turk  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  down  to  a  certain  depth.  Ho  is  a  gentleman  as 
long  as  he  is  let  alone,  as  long  as  he  is  comfortable, 
without  too  much  work  or  worry,  as  long  as  he  is  not 
crossed  and  thwarted  by  infidel  dogs  who  will  show  him 
no  respect,  and  who  refuse  to  yield  to  him  the  produce 
of  their  toil.  But  the  Turk  does  not  behave  like  a 
gentleman  in  Turkey,  because  there  circumstances  are 
against  him.  The  Christians  are  growing  in  strength 
and  numbers,  and  acquiring  inconvenient  Western  ideas 
about  getting  some  good  for  themselves  out  of  their 
labour.  They  are  threatening  to  push  the  Turk  from 
his  stool ;  they  are  everywhere  elbowing  and  jostling, 
striving  upwards  into  the  air  of  freedom.  Hence  the 
Turk’s  amiability  and  ev^en  lazy  tenor  are  disturbed ; 
hence  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Turkey  he  is  not 
a  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  justified  in  describing 
him  as  “anti-human.” 

Bat  are  we  justified  in  saying  that  the  Turk  is  in¬ 
capable  of  reform  ?  Is  it  so  very  long  ago  since  the 
restraint  of  humane  feeling  was  developed  in  ourselves, 
that  we  have  any  right  to  despise  the  Turk  as  hopelessly 
incurable  ?  We  have  to  look  but  a  short  way  back  in 
our  own  history,  to  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  in  Cromwell’s  time,  to  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  to  be  convinced  that  the  humane  sentiment 
even  among  us  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Why, 

then,  should  the  Turk  be  so  absolutely  despaired  of? 
In  80  far  as  this  question  bears  upon  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  the  answer  to  it  is,  that  we  who  desire  to  see  the 
Turkish  rule  in  Europe  superseded  or  modified,  do  not 
despair  of  the  Turks,  but  of  their  power  of  establishing 
a  tolerable  rule  in  Europe,  and  consider  it  unjust,  as 
well  as  impolitic,  to  support  them  in  harassing  and 
murdering  a  healthier  and  more  promising  population. 
It  is  as  a  despotic  ruler  that  the  Turk  is  so  utterly  hopeless. 
On  this  point  Sir  George  Campbell,  with  all  his  liking 
for  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  comfortable  Turk,  is 
most  explicit  and  emphatic.  He  does  not  believe  that 
the  impossibility  of  reform  in  the  Turkish  system  is  due 


to  the  religion.  There  are  plenty  of  texts  in  the  Koran 
with  which  reformers  may  strengthen  their  position. 
But  from  whatever  cause,  the  Turkish  race  in  Europe  is 
decaying.  They  seem  to  have  lost  all  talent  for  govern¬ 
ment,  if  they  ever  had  any.  “  The  radical  vice  of 
the  Turkish  Government  is  not  so  much  its  wickedness 
as  its  inefficiency.  In  other  respects  its  badness  might 
possibly  in  some  degree  be  reformed  ;  but  the  hopeless 
rottenness  and  inefficiency  of  the  rotten  bureaucratic 
Government  of  an  effete  people  ruling  over  superior 
races  is  not  to  be  cured.”  Sir  George  Campbell’s 
opinion  is  that  “  the  only  chance  is  to  relieve  it  by  a 
large  decentralisation,  and  by  giving  as  much  self- 
government  as  possible  to  the  races  now  subject.” 


THE  RUSSIAN  DEBT. 

Whether  we  look  to  Russia  with  hope  or  fear,  the 
Russian  Power  is  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  Europe 
which  can  never  be  left  out  of  account,  or  even  care¬ 
lessly  estimated  for  the  future.  But  it  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  mistake  to  measure  the  strength  of  Russia  merely 
by  her  armaments  and  her  population.  Her  financial 
position  is  an  element  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it 
has  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  understood.  An 
admirable  analysis  of  the  Public  Debt  of  Russia  was 
published  by  our  contemporary  the  Economist,  last  week, 
and  though  it  was  cast  in  somewhat  too  technical  a  form 
for  general  reading,  and  went  perhaps  too  elabomtely 
into  details,  it  deserves  attentive  study.  In  particular, 
the  examination  of  the  Floating  Debt  is  valuable  and 
novel.  We  have  had  many  more  or  less  accurate 
statements  of  the  amount  and  actual  pressure  of  the 
Funded  Debt,  but  the  heterogeneous  and  fluctuating 
items  of  the  Floating  Debt  have  never  before,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  been  so  systematically  and  accurately 
analysed.  We  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  principal  points  established 
by  this  analysis,  so  that  they  may  be  borne  in  mind 
when  the  aims  of  Russia  are  under  discussion.  * 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  glance  at  the  growth  of  the 
Russian  Debt,  taking  Funded  and  Floating  together. 
The  first  foreign  loan  effected  by  Russia  was  the 
Anglo-Dutch  Loan  of  1815,  of  less  than  2,000,000Z. 
sterling.  Two  years  later,  however,  in  1817,  the  Debt, 
including  terminable  loans  and  rente  perpetuelle,  foreign 
and  internal,  and  including  also  Treasury  borrowing 
from  Credit  institutions  and  “  uncovered”  bank  notes, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  352  millions  of  roubles. 
The  next  ten  years  were  years  of  economy,  for  in  1827 
the  debt  had  only  increased  to  376  millions  of  roubles. 
In  the  following  decade,  there  was  an  increase  at 
the  average  rate  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  roubles  a 
year,  and  in  1837  the  indebtedness  of  the  empire  stood 
at  575  millions  of  roubles.  In  1847  it  has  advanced, 
even  more  rapidly,  to  808  millions.  We  now  come  to 
the  decade  in  the  latter  half  of  which  Russia  was  op¬ 
pressed  with  the  cost  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  debt 
in  this  period  nearly  doubled,  advancing  from  808  mil¬ 
lions  in  1847  to  1,543  millions  in  1857.  Between  the 
last-mentioned  year  and  1867  the  aggregate  increase 
was  about  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  total  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  country  rose  to  2,199  millions  of  roubles. 
But  a  much  greater  augmentation  has  since  taken  place. 
On  January  1,  1875,  the  debt,  it  is  calculated,  had 
mounted  up  to  3,235  millions  of  roubles,  of  which  936 
millions  represent  the  Funded  Debt.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  within  the  past  two  years  of  political 
anxiety  and  military  preparations  the  additions  to  this 
indebtedness  must  have  been  very  large  in  amount. 

The  Funded  Debt  is  divided  into  two  parts,  terminable 
loans  and  interminable  loans  {rente  perpetunlle),  and 
each  of  these  again  is  divided  into  foreign  and  internal. 
Thus  the  whole  Funded  Debt  on  January  1,  1875,  was 
made  up  of  four  elements — foreign  terminable  loans, 
167  millions  of  roubles  ;  internal  terminable  loans,  272 
millions  of  roubles ;  foreign  interminable  loans,  296 
millions  of  roubles  ;  and  internal  interminable  loans,  201 
millions  of  roubles  ;  making  up  the  total  already  stated 
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of  936  millions  of  roubles.  The  conversion  of  roubles 
into  Sn^lish  money,  in  dealing  with  this  debt,  necessarily 
varies  as  the  particular  obligations  were  payable  in 
specie  or  in  paper  money.  The  total  burden  of  the 
Funded  Debt  may  be  set  down  at  123,234,000^.  The 
floating  debt  and  “  liabilities  ”  amount  nominally  to 
2,300  ^  millions  ^  of  roubles.  Treasury  bills  are  the 
first  item ;  their  issue  began  after  the  Polish  war 
of  1831,  and  they  have  since  been  a  favourite  resource 
with  Hussian  financiers  ;  their  nominal  amount  is  216 
millions  of  roubles,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  earlier  issues  has  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
“Treasury  borrowings  from  credit  institutions”  began 
in  the  time  of  Catherine  II.,  and  continued  till  a  recent 
period,  but  latterly  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution 
of  this  item  of  debt,  and  now  these  obligations  are  re¬ 
presented  only  by  118  millions  of  roubles.  They  bear 
no  interest.  Treasury  borrowing  from  the  State  Bank 
on  account  current  are  small,  but  useful  upon  emer¬ 
gencies.  In  January,  1875,  they  amounted  to  some  five 
millions  of  roubles.  A  small  item,  of  more  than  two 
millions,  remains  due  of  a  sum  borrowed  by  the  Treasury 
from  the  Peasant  Land  Redemption  Fund,  and  applied 
to  the  establishment  of  mutual  land  credit  banks. 
We  now  come  to  the  largest  item  of  all,  the  paper 
money.  Paper  money  was  introduced  into  Russia  in  1769, 
and  now  the  “  uncovered  ”  proportion  is  566  millions  of 
roubles.  “  The  liabilities  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ” 
are  separately  stated ;  they  amount  to  85  millions  of 
roubles.  Liabilities  in  respect  of  railways  are  very  large, 
amounting  to  703  millions.  Liabilities  in  respect  of 
peasant  lands  are  382  millions,  and  liabilities  in  respect 
of  State  Bank  bills  are  220  millions.  Many  of  these  latter 
liabilities  exercise  no  real  pressure  on  the  Treasury.  The 
value  in  English  money  of  the  Floating  Debt  proper  is 
given  at  119,000, OOOZ.  sterling,  and  of  the  liabilities 
above  enumerated  at  1 69,000, OOOZ.  With  the  sum  of 
1 23,000, OOOZ.  sterling  for  the  Funded  Debt,  this  gives  a 
total  of  debts  and  liabilities  amounting  to  413,000,000Z. 
sterling.  The  total  charge  for  the  annual  service  of  the 
public  debt  and  contingent  expenses  in  1875  was  115 
millions  of  roubles,  or  about  14,000,000/.  sterling. 


more  democratic  and  theolo^cally  more  comprehensive. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  leading  Dissenting  bodies,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Free  Church,  the  youngest  of  them,  and 
considered  therefore  the  most  impressionable  to  the 
arts  of  ecclesiastical  coquetry,  declared,  through 
large  majorities  in  their  representative  bodies,  that 
the  passing  of  the  Act  would,  so  far  from  reconcil¬ 
ing  them,  place  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  allies  of  the 
Liberation  Society.  It  was  equally  in  vain  that  the 
leaders,  alike  of  the  Old  Moderate  and  of  the  New 
Broad  Church  Parties,  shook  their  heads  over  the  notion 
that  the  Act  would  end  in  the  conversion  of  the  Church 
into  such  an  institute  of  free  religious  thinkers  and 
teachers  as  haunts  the  dreams  of  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster.  The  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  Act,  and  the  measure  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  was  passed  in  “indecent  haste  ”  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Bolingbroke,  was  repealed  with  equal  and  not 
more  decorous  rapidity  by  their  political  successors.  Five 
years  have  now  all  but  elapsed  since  the  Patronage  Abo¬ 
lition  Act  came  into  force,  and  important  materials  for 
answering  the  question  as  to  its  strengthening  the 
Church  have  naturally  accumulated. 

How  far  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Act  is  likely  to 
strengthen  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  attracting  to  it 
members  from  the  Presbyterian  Dissenting  bodies 
around  it,  has  now  been  adequately  shown.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  followed  up  the  Act  by  facilitating,  of  what 
was  happily  characterised  at  the  time  as  “  mouse-trap  and 
bird-lime  legislation,”  the  entrance  of  Dissenting  minis¬ 
ters  into  its  pulpits  ;  yet  the  Free  Church  has,  as  a  body, 
answered  all  attempts  at  conciliation  by  shouts  of 
defiance  and  jeers  of  derision.  Dr.  Begg  himself,  the 
leader  of  that  minority  in  the  Free  Church  whose 
opinions  were  supposed  to  come  nearest  to  those  of  the 
Establishment  in  the  matters  of  discipline,  service,  and 
polity,  has  repeatedly  and  emphatically  affirmed  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  abandoning  his  Church ;  and  not  a 
single  clergyman  of  any  of  the  elder  Dissenting  com¬ 
munities  has  desired  to  bo  admitted  into  an  Establish¬ 
ment  which  is  never  weary  of  boasting  that  it  has  been 
re-organised  and  re-habilitated.  Some  seven  or  eight 
clergymen,  indeed,  originally  belonging  to  the  Free 
Church,  have  gone  over  to  the  Establishment,  a  few 
with,  but  the  majority  without,  congregations ;  and 
some  months  ago  the  decision  of  one  member  of  the 
“  Highland  Host  ”  in  Glasgow  after  another,  the 
McNaughts,  the  McLauchlans,  and  the  Taylors,  caused 
some  excitement  in  ecclesiastical  circles  in  Scotland. 
But  with  them  the  secession  seems  to  have  ended,  and 
the  Establishment  has  no  reason  to  congratulate  itself 
upon  the  quality  of  its  new  adherents  or  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  adhesion.  Without  an  exception, 
these  converted  Free  Church  clergymen—whose  follow¬ 
ing  of  lay  converts  has  been  small  and  insignificant— 
were  among  the  weakest  intellectually,  and  the  nar¬ 
rowest  theologically,  of  the  Free  Church ;  and  their 
secession  coincided  suspiciously  with  the  guarantee  to 
them  of  pecuniary  provision  in  the  event  of  their  join¬ 
ing  the  Establishment  from  the  fund  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Baird,  the  iron  lord,  whose  celebrated  gift  of  half 
a  million  to  the  Church  has  been  properly  enough 
looked  upon  as  a  gigantic  transaction  in  ecclesiasti^ 
fire  insurance,  an  endowment  against  the  day  of  dis- 
endowment.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  given  its 
new  clergymen  no  enthusiastic  welcome ;  while  the  Free 
Church,  so  far  from  mourning  over  their  loss,  seems  to 


AN  ECCLESIASTICAL  REVOLUTION  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

To  the  student,  both  of  ecclesiastical  and  of  religious 
phenomena,  no  less  than  to  the  ordinary  politician  who  be¬ 
lieves,  as  admitted  even  by  Mr.  Forster,  the  other  day,  in 
his  address  to  the  young  students  of  Aberdeen  destined 
perhaps  to  develop  into  “  capable  statesmen,”  that,  “  of 
all  home  questions,  the  most  important  by  far  is  that  of 
a  State  Church,”  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  Establish¬ 
ment  since  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Abolition  Act 
has  been  an  object  of  much  more  interest  than  it  was 
before  that  event.  The  Act  was  an  important  experi¬ 
ment.  By  transferring  the  patronage  of  the  livings  in 
the  Scotch  Church  from  persons  who  in  various  ways, 
some  indirect,  others  direct,  represented  the  State,  to  a 
minority  of  the  Presbyterian  population,  it  did  a  flagrant 
act  of  injustice  to  the  Dissenting  bodies,  many  of  which 
had  strong  claims  to  be  considered  the  true  heirs  of 
the  Calvinistio  ages.  By  farther  vesting  the  right  of 
the  election  of  clergymen  in  men  and  women  who 
were  known  as  “communicants,”  that  is  to  say, 
on  account  of  their  purely  spiritual  qualifications, 
it  at  once  sectarianised  the  Establishment,  and 
rendered  it  practically  independent  of  the  State.  How 
this  little  experiment  in  Protestant  Ultramontanism, 
this  disestablishing  of  a  Church  without  disendow¬ 
ing  it,  has  fared,  is  a  question  which  must  interest  all 
who  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  a  solution  of  this 
“most  important”  of  home  political  problems.  The 
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(liuariaD,  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Before  1874, 
the  Ciinrch  of  Scotland  unquestionably  did  attract  to  it 
many  persons,  with  liberal  tendencies  in  theology  and 
cesthetio  tendencies  in  worship,  who  had  a  sentimental 
dislike  to  Dissent,  which  they  identided  with  nncn> 
lightened  orthodoxy  and  an  uncouth  serrico,  and  who 
found  in  the  Establishment  a  Broad  Church  party,  organ 
music,  and  an  embryo  liturgy.  It  must  bo  very  diffi- 
cnlt  now,  however,  for  such  to  adhere  to  their  faith  in  the 
future  existence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  the  home 
of  latitiidinarianism.  One  of  the  first  events  to  mark 
tho  history  of  the  enfranchised  Church  was  the  formation 
of  a  society  for  tho  promotion  of  “  Purity  of  Worship,” 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  closing  of  organs  and  the  burning 
of  prayer-books,  and  among  the  last  ofucial  acts  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  of  tho  Church  was  its  declaration 
that  tho  apparently  harmless  letters  “  I.H.S.”  on  a  sacra¬ 
mental  table-cloth  are  dangerously  Popish  and  altogether 
illegal.  Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  the  Glasgow  secession 
from  the  Free  Church  to  tho  Establishment  died  away 
when  it  was  made  known  that  Dr.  Wallace,  admittedly 
tho  fighting  leader  of  tho  Broad  Church  Party  in  the 
Church,  the  pastor  of  one  of  its  most  infiaential  churche.s, 
and  the  occupant  of  ono  of  its  most  important  theologi¬ 
cal  chairs,  had  left  its  ministry  for  another  “  line  of 
bnsiness,”  and  had  chosen  to  speak  to  his  countrymen 
as  a  layman  unfettered — or  at  least  “  unchokered  ” — not 
from  the  pulpit  but  through  the  Press.  Another  theo¬ 
logical  professor  has  signalised  his  entrance  upon  the 
occupancy  of  his  chair  by  an  address  in  which  he  made 
the  refreshingly  liberal  statement  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  is  to  theology  what  Euclid’s  *  Ele¬ 
ments  ’  are  to  mathematical  science !  Hitherto  the 
Church  has  enjoyed  tho  reputation  of  being  freer  than 
any  of  its  rivals  from  indulgence  in  the  theological 
pastime  of  heresy-hunting ;  yet  it  has  been  reserved  for 
still  another  professor  to  virtually  hound  on  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  unsoundness  of  theological  opinion  against  a 
brother  teacher  in  a  Freo  Church  College,  by  trying 
to  point  out  that  an  article  under  his  name,  in 
tho  now  edition  of  tho  ‘  Eiicyclopoedia  Britannica,’  is 
eaten  up  by  that  theological  Phylloxera  vastatrixy 
Kuenism.  Principal  Tulloch,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  known 
on  this  side  of  tho  Tweed  as  the  literary  apostle 
of  theological  liberalism  and  good  taste,  still  remains  in 
tho  Church,  indeed  ;  but  even  he  is  reduced  to  say  of 
Scotch  theology,  as  ho  did  the  other  day  at  a  dinner  of  a 
theological  society  in  Edinburgh,  that  while  it  is 
“  somewhat  too  dogmatic,  too  sectarian,  and  too  intense,” 
it  possesses  a  certain  “  depth  and  earnestness  and 
spirituality  ” — in  other  words,  ho  finds  it  necessary  to 
blow  hot  and  cold.  Evangelicalism  and  Broad  Churchism 
alternately.  And,  finally,  tho  announcement  is  made  that 
tho  former  occupants  of  tho  moderate rsh ip,  orchairraan- 
ship  of  tho  General  Assembly,  tho  most  honourable 
post  which  tho  Church  has  to  bestow,  have  resolved  lo 
nominate  to  it  ono  Dr.  Phin,  whoso  name  has  perhaps 
been  heard  of  here,  as  well  as  on  tho  other  side  of  the 
Border.  He  is  identified  with  the  strait  sect  in  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  indefatigable  heresy-hunter  of  his  time.  No  one 
has  ventured  to  describe  him  as  an  eloquent  preacher; 
ho  himself  has  never  claimed  to  possess  theological 
erudition,  and  beyond  his  having  exhibited  an  Old  Bailey 
sort  of  rhetoric  in  debate,  and  a  rough  diaconal  power 
which  he  has  manifested  in  the  organisation  of  Church  ' 
missions  and  committees,  he  has  no  right  to  be  con-  i 
sidered  the  representative  man  of  the  Church,  much  less  ^ 
tho  one  whom  it  delights  to  honour.  This  nomination  i 
has  given  rise  to  some  opposition  which  will  probably,  < 
however,  exhaust  itself  in  an  animated  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain  that 
in  May  next  Dr.  Phin  will  sit  in  the  seat  once  occupied 
by  Norman  Macleod ;  when  the  Church  of  Scotland 
will  be  in  a  position  which  Englishmen  may  imperfectly 
realise,  if  they  can  picture  to  themselves  the  day  when 
the  theological  champion  of  the  Cliurch  of  England  was 
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“  because  if  I  were  to  say  that,”  observed  the  Right 
Reverend  preacher  with  perfect  frankness,  “  I  should  be 
telling  all  the  fashionable  people  who  went  to  the 
Assembly  Rooms  that  they  were  going  to  the  pit,  and 
that  the  well-to-do  people  who  went  to  Halle’s  Concerts 
were  going  there  at  the  penl  of  their  souls.”  But  he 
did  not  talk  such  nonsense,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  it. 
Certainly  this  required  vast  courage  to  say,  and  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  a  Bishop  of  the  English  Church 
standing  up  in  all  the  glory  of  lawn,  and  announcing 
his  belief  to  all  the  world  that  Miriam  would  not  be 
damned  for  dancing,  on  a  recent  occasion,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  nor  would  David  necessarily  go  to 
hell  because  he,  too,  had  once  danced  before  the  Lord. 


ludnce  some  of  the  better  and  more  graceful  dancers  of 
the  well-to-do  set  to  join  in  the  happy  maze  ?  He  will 
never  carry  the  light  of  any  gospel  into  any  place 
in  a  basket,  on  a  tray,  or  by  any  other  means  than 
by  that  mysterious  agency  called  sympathy,  the 
craving  for  which  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  common 
boundary-line  between  joy  and  sorrow,  between  those 
who  are  ready  to  perish  and  those  in  whom  abounds  the 
strength  of  perfect  health.  We  know  of  no  broom  for 
cleansing  a  working-man’s  music  hall  except  his  own 
will,  guided  by  knowlege  and  the  refined  taste  which 
comes  from  it.  The  music  halls  are  clean  enough  of 
themselves  for  that  matter.  Some  of  the  people  who 
go  there  do  indeed  stand  in  need  of  a  little  washing,  and 


“  I  danced  myself  when  I  was  young,”  said  his  lordship,  I  one  might  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  euro  of 
which  must  have  startled  many  pious  souls  who  listened  |  souls  could  take  place  if  the  right  physio  could  bo 
to  the  confession.  j  found  together  with  a  duly  qualified  master  of  the 

The  strange  thing  is  that  this  plain  speaking  should  j  healing  art  to  administer  it.  This  is  the  Bishop’s  own 
cause  so  much  glad  surprise  in  some  quarters,  and  gra-  j  business.  He  calls  himself  a  Right  Reverend  Father 

’  . *  '  in  God.  Surely,  where  God’s  sun  is  not  afraid  to  go  so 

upright  a  father  should  not  be  afraid  to  follow.  We  are 
not  chaffing  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Let  him  have 
the  courage  which  springs  from  the  light  he  talks  so 
much  about ;  let  him  convince  us  that  it  is  not  for  the 
glorification  of  him  wdio  fills  the  see  of  Manchester  that 
he  now  and  then  ventures  on  saying  bold  things,  but 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  a  mightier  name,  he  may 
then  achieve  a  reform  which  at  present  only  exists  as  a 
remembered  dream,  and  come  to  know  for  himself 
that— 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 

But  to  fine  issues,  nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  sample  of  her  excellence  ; 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use. 


titude  in  others.  We  shall  perhaps  next  be  told  that 
wo  run  no  risk  in  having  a  swim  in  the  sea;  and  some 
bold  original  thinker,  growing  eloquent  before  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  fashionable  and  well-to-do  people,  will  earn  the 
applause  of  the  world  by  declaring  it  to  be  God’s  will 
that  we  should  find  pleasure  in  eating  a  nectarine  and 
noticing  how  it  goes  down  our  throat — soft,  pulpy,  slushy, 
oozy — all  its  delicious  emhonpoint  melting  down  our 
throats  like  a  beatified  strawberry  ! 

We  may,  then,  dance  without  fear  of  damnation.  This 
could  not  have  been  openly  said  by  an  English  Bishop 
thirty  years  ago  in  any  parish  church  in  England  with¬ 
out  the  place  being  made  too  hot  for  him,  and  his  path 
being  strewn  with  thistles.  For  then  the  prayer- 
mongering  party  ordered  all  things  both  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  and  while  there  was  much  praying  there  was 
also  much  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  dog-fighting,  and 
man-fighting.  Saint  Monday  was  kept  in  nearly  every 
large  town,  by  a  riotousness  and  drunkenness  of  the 
most  disgusting  and  bestial  nature.  Up-and-down 
fights,  attended  with  eye-gouging,  were  common  daily 
occurrences  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwell  and  throughout 
Lancashire.  Rational  amusements  the  people  had  none, 
and  they  diverted  themselves  in  unlawful  pleasures,  and 
made  a  pastime  of  breaking  the  laws.  A  general  elec¬ 
tion  was  a  perfect  godsend,  and  the  public  execution  of 
a  fellow-creature  regarded  as  a  boon  from  heaven.  A  vast 
change  has  taken  place  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ;  and  every  year  fre.sh  changes  for  the  better  occur 
more  easily  and  more  swiftly.  These  changes  have  not 
been  effected  by  the  influence  of  bishops,  or  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  priests  and  deacons,  but  in  spite  of  them.  They 
have  come  about  through  a  better  spirit  actuating  the 
people  themselves,  who  have  found  firm  footing  in  the 
increased  freedom  which  has  been  discovered  to  them. 
In  what  way  this  discovery  has  been  made  need  not  be 
specified  ;  all  we  care  to  say  is,  that  if  the  fashion¬ 
able  and  well-to-do  people  who  are  shepherded  by  Dr. 
Fraser  care  for  their  pleasures  and  amusements  being 
continued  to  them,  the  sooner  they  begin  to  share 
them  with  others  less  well-to-do  than  themselves  the 
better — better  not  only  in  the  matter  of  security,  but  in 
the  quality  of  the  thing  to  be  secured.  The  Bishop  who 
has  supplied  us  with  our  topic  is  convinced  that  the 


STAGE  MANAGERS’  COMMISSIONS. 

A  case  of  more  than  usual  interest  has  this  week  been  tried 
at  the  Guildhall,  and  has  ended  in  a  verdict  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  satisfactory.  The  plaintiff  was  a  certain  Mr. 
Coe,  a  gentleman  very  well  known  in  the  theatrical  profession, 
with  which  he  has,  it  seems,  been  connected  for  something 
like  thirty  years.  Mr.  Coe  commenced  his  career  as  a  utility 
man,”  tamng  any  small  part  that  had  to  be  filled ;  from  this 
position  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  prompter ;  and  ultimately 
he  became  stage  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  which 
was  at  that  time  being  jointly  managed  by  .Messrs.  Buckstono 
and  Sothem.  Mr.  Sothern  had,  it  seems,  some  vears  before, 
employed  a  private  secretary,  of  the  name  of  English.  English 
left  Mr.  Sotnern,  and  set  up  as  a  theatrical  agent,  in  Garrick 
Street,  ultimately  taking  a  certain  Mr.  Blackmore  into  partner^ 
ship  with  him.  The  business  appears  to  have  prospered.  Mr. 
English,  however,  went  out  of  it,  and,  for  now  some  time,  it  has 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Blackmore  alone.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  admitted  on  both  sides,  during  the  course  of  the  recent  case, 
that,  both  during  the  time  of  Mr.  English  and  since,  the  office  hat 
been  the  recognised  agency  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and 
that,  when  minor  actors  were  wanted  there,  it  was  quite  under¬ 
stood  that  th^  would  be  taken  on  Mr.  Blackmore’s  recom¬ 
mendation.  So  matters  stood  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  when  Mr.  Sothern  seems  to  have  suddenly  and 
angrily  dismissed  Mr.  Coe  from  his  position  of  stage  manager, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  had  been  halving  Blackmore’e 
commission  wim  him,  and  that  he  had  further  been  levying 
blackmail  on  all  actors  and  actresses  engaged  at  the  Haymarket 


us  with  our  topic  is 

working  classes  must  have  recreation  as  well  as  the  I  Jq  shape  of  a  bonus  ”  or  lump  s'um.  Mr.  Coe]  whose 
upper  classes ;  what  he  wants  for  the  present  places  of  j  salary  was  no  less  than  10/.  a  week,  objected  to  being  thus 
recreation  for  the  former  is,  that  they  should  be  purified  |  summarily  turned  adrift,  and  there  was,  it  seems,  a  very  stormy 


of  the  horrible  corruptions  which  now  exist  there. 
What  these  are  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  does  not  tell 
us,  but  he  throws  out  dark  hints,  which  should  not  be 
disregarded.  Albeit  we  would  remind  him— 

There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep’d,  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 

And  yet  partake  no  venom,  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected. 


anly  tumeu  aoriic,  ana  mere  was,  it  seems,  a  very  swjrmy 
scene  at  Bkekmore’s  office,  and  a  painful  correspondence  after¬ 
wards.  Ultimately  Mr.  Coe  brought  an  action  for  wrongful 
dismissal,  and  a  British  jury  has  awarded  him  no  less  tnan 
1,035/.  as  damages.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
extraordinary  verdict  was  arrived  at.  That  Mr.  Coe  took 
half  Blackmore’s  commission  is  not  even  ^  denied.  Cw’s 
story  is  that  he  had  always  done  so  in  the  time  of  English, 
and  that  Mr.  Sothern  knew  of  the  arrangement,  and  had 

that  he  did  not  find 


no  objection  to  it.  Blackmore  says  that  he  did  not 

The  Bishop  thinks  that  if  the')ight  of  the  Gospel  were  j  an'd  toM  Coe  so'TuTthft  fa’s  wm  oWiged^‘‘o 

to  be  shined  into  those  places,  it  might  be  sate  tor  our  |  ^  for  of  losing  the  Haymarket  business.  Mr. 

daughters  to  go  there  and  dance.  Will  the  Bishop  bear  j  gothern,  on  the  ather  hand,  has  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
'  "  ’  ^  "*  about  the  matter,  that  he  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  of  it, 

and  that  it  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  dismissing  Coe.  There 


a  torch  ?  Will  he  go  and  teach  these  girls  and  their  com¬ 
panions  how  to  dance  modestly,  excellently,  and  in  time 
to  perfect  music?  Will  he  take  his  wife  with  him,  and 


is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  thing  was  very  generally  known, 
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and  it  certainly  seems  odd  that  Mr.  Sothem  was  not  aware  of  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that,  at  the  stormy  interview 
at  Blackmore’s  office,  Mr.  Sothern  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  who  was 
with  him,  both  waxed  eloquent  on  the  iniquity  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Coe  then  treated  it  as  an 
understood  arrangement,  or  expressed  any  astonishment  at  Mr. 
Sothern’s  anger.  This  being  so,  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  left  it  to 
the  J  ury  to  say  whether  the  lessee  and  manager  of  a  theatre  is 
justified  in  dismissing  his  stage  manager  for  sharing  commissions 
with  a  theatrical  agent,  and  on  this  point  a  number  of  managers 
of  considerable  eminence  were  called  to  give  evidence  as  ex¬ 
perts.  Their  testimony  went  more  or  less  unanimously  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  system  could  not  possibly  work  otherwise 
than  badly;  as  to  this  Mr.  Buckstone,  Mr.  Webster, 
Mr.  Chatterton,  Mr.  Hollingshead,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  Mr. 
Hare,  were  substantially  agreed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
evidence  left  an  uneasy  impression  that,  bad  as  the  practice 
might  be,  it  yet  was  not  altogether  unknown ;  and  the  jury  no 
doubt  allowed  this  impression  to  influence  them,  and  were  not 
perhaps  altogether  wrong  in  doing  so. 

As  regards  the  so-called  bonuses,”  the  evidence  was  even 
more  conflicting  than  about  the  half-commission.  According 
to  Blackmore,  Coe  used  to  give  him  private  instructions  to 
sound  ”  actors  and  actresses  as  to  what  they  were  willing  to 
pivB  in  a  lump  sum  for  an  engagement  at  the  Ilaymarket;  and 
in  this  he  was  corroborated  oy  a  lady,  who  stated  that  over¬ 
tures  of  this  kind  had  been  made  to  her,  end  that  it  had  been 
suggested  that  for  a  three  years’  engagement  the  “  handsome 
thing  ”  to  do  would  be  to  allow  Coe  25/.  on  the  first  year,  20/. 
on  the  second,  and  15/.  on  the  third.  When  a  stage  manager 
wants  an  actress  to  give  him  as  large  a  sum  ns  GO/,  for 
an  engagement,  blackmailing  ”  is  not  at  all  too  strong  a 
word  to  use.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fairness  to  the  plaintiff, 
it  ougiit  to  be  pointed  out  that,  as  his  counsel  claimed  for  him, 
there  was  literally  no  evidence  that  any  such  **  bonus  ”  liad  ever 
been  actually  received  by  him,  and  the  “  bonus  ”  contention 
consequently  could  not  be  allowed  as  any  justification  for  his 
dismissal  by  Mr.  Sothern.  It  may  be  that,  as  Coe  declares,  he 
never  levied  any  such  charge,  and  never  tried  to  do  so ;  or  it 
may  be,  as  Miss  Thorne’s  evidence  suggests,  that  he  tried 
to  do  so,  and  failed.  Miss  Thome  states  that,  under  her 
brother’s  advice,  she  had  refused  to  pay  what  Blackmore  psked  ; 
and  it  can  easily  be  understood  that,  if  she  had  given  Coe  GO/, 
for  a  three  years’  engagement,  she  would  not  bs  too  anxious  to 
proclaim  the  fact.  This  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  want  of 
evidence  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  the  plaintiff 
to  admit  that  there  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  evidence 
whatever,  and  that  the  question  which  the  jury  had  to  decide 
was  thus  narrowed  to  the  simple  issue  of  the  half-commission. 
On  this  point  it  is  easy  to  understand  their  verdict,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  agree  with  it.  Theatrical  agencies  may,  or  may 
not,  work  either  well  or  ill.  Mr.  Webster  tells  us  he  disiipproves 
of  them  altogether,  and  always  chooses  his  actors  and  actresses 
for  himself.  The  probability  is^that  the  theatrical  agent  is — 
like  the  house  agent,  and  the  vacht  agent,  and  the  solicitor, 
and  a  number  of  other  such  people — an  inevitable  evil.  A  girl 
who  wants  an  engagement  cannot  go  up  and  down  town  from 
one  manager  to  another,  begging  to  be  employed.  Such  a  plan 
is  all  very  well  in  a  three-volume  novel ;  out  in  real  life  the 
would-be  debutante  employs  an  agent  who  knows  how  to  judge 
place  and  opportunity,  and  is  skilled  in  the  qu<t  molhssima 
fandi  tempora.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  advisable  that, 
beyond  the  agent,  and  in  the  theatre  itself,  there  should  be  a 
second  person — stage  manager,  or  anyone  else — halving  his 
commission  with  the  agent.  About  this  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion.  The  matter  is  one  of  political  economy,  and 
as  simple  as  a  proposition  in  Euclia.  You  cannot  tax  a 
thing  without  either  raising  its  price  or  depreciating  its 
quality,  and  it  could  not  possibly  be  to  Mr.  Sothern’s 
interest  that  a  certain  percentage  on  the  salaries  of  all 
his  actors  and  actresses  should  go  into  Coe’s  pocket.  The 
jury  must,  of  course,  have  believed  that  Mr.  Sothern  knew  of 
the  practice  and  winked  at  it,  but,  when  it  suited  him  to  do  so, 
made  a  pretext  of  it  for  dismissing  Coe  summarily.  Such  a 
oint  of  view  is  possible,  and  not  perhaps  unnatural  for  men  of 
usiness,  to  whom  commission  ”  in  any  form  or  shape  is  a 
sacred  thing,  and  who  regard  corruption  as  an  inevitable  lubri¬ 
cant,  without  which  the  machinery  of  human  life  would  not 
work  with  the  necessary  smoothness.  Even  so,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  damages  should  have  been  so 
heavy. 

As  a  whole,  the  trial  lets  a  very  painful  light  on  theatrical 
life,  which  seems  to  have  a  side  fully  as  sordid  as  the  worst 
side  even  of  the  turf.  Acting  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  fine  art, 
and  it  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  find  it  contaminated  by  ugly  trans¬ 
actions  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  very  properly  told 
the  jury  that,  in  his  opinion,  “  it  was  very  desiranle,  when 
questions  of  this  sort  came  into  Court,  and  juries  had  to  pro- 
noun!‘e  their  judgment  upon  them,  that  a  good  standard  of 
rectitude  should  be  upheld,  and  that  the  jury  should  not  en¬ 


courage  any  underhand  or  indirect  influence.”  The  verdict,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  was  hardly  in  accordance  with  these  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  intended,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  to  move 
for  a  new  trial.  Meantime,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
only  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  the  verdict  is  that  the 
jury  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stage — like 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  betting  ring,  and  one  or  two 
other  such  institutions — is  not  regulated  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  morality  and  honour. 


SOCIAL  EVILS.— THE  FASHIONABLE  DOCTOR. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  state  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  dwell  on  all  the  unwholesome  points  which  are 
associated  with  the  social  evil  of  fashionable  doctors.  Those 
are  serious  enough,  and  numerous  enough,  which  are  common 
to  an  ordinary  observer,  without  enumerating  others  that  come 
only  from  special  knowledge  and  a  painful  experience. 
Fashionable  clergymen,  with  their  mixed  complexions,  who 
serve  God  in  lawn’or  Irish  linen  on  Sundays,  and  the  world 
in  lavender-coloured  gloves  on  week  nights,  who  denounce 
general  sinning  in  the  pulpit,  and  render  pink  blushes  and 
sweet  smiles  to  the  retailers  of  questionable  stories  in  the  club 
smoking-room,  are  no  longer  considered  worthy  even  of 
contempt;  they  have  become  harmless,  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  often  succeeded  in  putting  a  number  of 

fpood  people  to  bleep.  The  fashionable  lawyer  offends  us  but 
ittle — for  that  no  amount  of  lisp,  or  hair-dressing,  good 
looks,  or  jewellery,  can  make  up  for  lack  of  legal  know¬ 
ledge,  or  presence  of  mind ;  the  only  incongruity  which  is 
certainly  distressing  in  vour  fashionable  lawyers  is  tne  art  with 
which  they  conceal  their  cruelty,  for  everybody  knows  that  a 
lawyer  who  cannot  be  cruel  can  never  win  a  case.  One  can 
tolerate  a  fashionable  lawyer,  or  even  a  fashionable  bard,  or  a 
fashionable  reviewer,  whose  chief  sin  against  nature  and  good 
manners  is  his  fondness  for  making  jokes  in  quaint  language 
concerning  his  digestion ;  the  fashionable  actons  equally  bear¬ 
able — he  no  longer  swears  or  gets  truculently  drunk,  he  dresses 
well,  and  if  he  does  absorb  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
attention  from  the  girls,  he  bears  the  fatigue  of  their 
attentions  with  a  grace  that  steals  all  artfulness  from 
his  art,  and  we  like  him  because,  although  acting  all  the 
time,  ho  acts  so  well.  But  your  fashionable  doctor  is 
different.  Time  was  when  men  and  women  trembled  in  the 
presence  of  a  priest ;  grew  pale  on  being  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  a  lawyer;  lost  their  wits  in  shaking  hands  with  a 
bard,  but  grew  merry  in  hobnobbing  with  a  player.  Enter 
the  fashionable  doctor  into  a  drawing-room  of  to-day,  and  there 
is  a  general  exit  of  all  healthy  human  emotion.  He  knows 
everybody’s  inside,  and  they  know  that  he  knows,  and  this 
mutual  knowledge  has  a  depressing  effect.  Everybody’s  mouth 
is  shut — his  alone  is  open — everybody  in  that  room  of  torture 
acknowledges  herself  in  the  plainest  manner  to  be  a  lame  duck, 
or  himself  to  be  a  screw,  and  so  long  as  this  medicine  man  re¬ 
mains  in  that  assemblage  of  cripples  so  long  is  everyone 
kept  under  the  spell  of  disease,  and — what  is  the  singular 
part  of  the  performance — anxious  at  the  earliest  moment  to 
obtain  a  prescription ;  to  go  for  advice ;  to  beg,  after  long 
waiting,  in  a  crowded  roorn  of  anxious  inquirers,  the  exalted 
privilege  of  paying  a  heavy  fee  for  being  allowed  to  talk  in 
private  of  his  or  her  own  liver,  or  his  or  her  mucous  membrane. 
For  the  pleasure  of  having  this  baptised  impostor  look  down 
her  throiit  for  one  single  second,  or  for  the  pleasure  it  will  give 
her  friends,  a  lovely  girl,  who  has  nothing  on  earth  the  matter 
with  her  that  the  summer’s  breath  could  not  heal,  or  Mother 
Nature’s  own  embrace  could  not  cure,  will  go  through  an  ordeal 
as  intense,  searching,  and  appalling  as  an  examination  used 
to  he  to  high-born  women  in  tne  presence  of  the  brutal  Christians 
who  formed  the  secret  conclave  of  the  holy  office.  Once  confess 
to  your  fashionable  doctor  that  you  have  got  a  head,  a  chest,  a 
stomach,  a  spine,  or  an  auricle,  and  it  is  all  up  with  you.  You 
get  possessed;  and  once  possessed  of  a  fashionable  doctor,  there  is 
no  power  on  earth  to  bring  deliverance.  Nor  is  deUverance 
desired.  “  Come  and  see  me  again  on  Friday,”  aud  the  victim 
goes ;  again  is  let  fall  a  golden  tear,  which  the  sun  himself 
might  have  shed,  which  the  fashionable  doctor  carefully  puts 
into  his  bottle,  facetiously  labelled,  Solution  of  New  Guinea,” 
and  the  game  once  begun  it  -is  carried  on  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
genuity  which  is  as  cunning  as  it  is  devilish. 

We  have  recently  been  reminded,  in  regard  to  this  kind  of 
doctor,  that  professional  character  is  altogether  apart  from  the 
personal  qualities  of  a  professional  man.  Such,  thank  heaven, 
IS  sometimes  the  truth.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  now 
and  again  with  doctors  who  have  not  ceased  to  be  men.  But 
these  are  not  fashionable  doctors.  The  love  of  money,  the 
vice  of  vanity,  the  passion  for  power,  os  fierce  as  that  of  a 
fawning  priest,  has  never  come  nigh  them,  for  in  great  modesty 
and  witli  a  delicate  taste  for  truth  they  long  ago  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  Athena,  and  finding  such  perfect  sweet- 
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ness  and  freedom  in  the  service  of  the  goddess  they  would 
rather  die  thnn  revolt;  these  doctors,  however,  not  being 
fashionable,  do  not  come  within  the- scope  of  our  censure.  But 
we  are  assured,  on  no  less  authority  than  the  LanceU  and 
at  a  time  no  later  than  a  Saturday  ago,  that  it  requires  much 
acuteness  and  tact  to  avoid  being  captivated  by  the  plea¬ 
sant  and  popular  doctor,  or  misled  by  his  agreeable  lo¬ 
quacity,  and  the  superficial  sophistry  of  which  he  is  master. 
There  is,  we  are  informed,  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which 
is  suggestive  of  jealousy,  an  unctuous  pleasantry,  or  it  may 
be  a  sympathetic  frankness  about  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
persons  and  objects  which  beguiles  the  weak  and  impressible. 
“  Few  are  safe  in  his  company.”  This  witness  we  believe  to 
be  true. 

And  yet  no  one  regards  this  witness.  The  fashionable  streets 
where  fashionable  doctors  most  do  congregate  are  more  thronged 
than  ever  with  carriages  containing  invalids,  who,  if  they  had  to 
earn  their  own  living,  would  be  in  good  health,  and  are  only 
kept  alive  by  going  to  see  their  dear  doctor,  have  his  dear  eyes 
look  down  their  dear  throats,  and  feel  his  dear  hands  in  their 
dear  little  pockets. 

It  will  take  heaven  knows  how  many  centuries  before  these 
charming  women  can  be  brought  to  know  that  it  would  do 
them  ten  times  more  good  to  throw  their  gold  into  the  Thames 
than  give  it  for  advice  to  a  fashionable  doctor,  that  it  would  do 
the  doctor  himself  good — although  we  are  not  concerned  for 
that— and  the  commonwealth  would  be  improved  in  health, 
wealth,  and  godliness.  Therefore  we  must  go  on  adding 
precept  on  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,  until,  if  we  are  not  able  to  bring  them  to  perfect  health, 
we  can  at  least  convince  some  of  the  women  whom  we  love 
that,  in  yielding  themselves  to  a  fashionable  doctor,  they  are 
in  no  better  case  than  was  the  affiicted  woman  of  the  Gospels, 
who,  after  spending  all  her  substance  on  physicians,  was  in 
nothing  bettered,  but  had  rather  grown  worse.  She  met  with 
someone  at  last  who  cured  her  for  nothing.  That  chance, 
however,  is  no  longer  possible  to  the  world. 

As  for  these  scented  fops  who  deal  in  physic,  as  things  in  the 
form  of  men  called  priests  deal  in  dogmas,  who  scratch  their 
heads  with  one  finger,  ride  about  the  streets  in  pill-boxes  on 
wheels,  distort  their  faces  into  barber’s  images,  and  make  believe 
that  they  know  more  than  God  himself,  and  increase  their  stock 
of  money  by  such  crafty  ways,  may  the  devil  soon  fetch  them, 
and  leave  their  room  for  honest  men  to  occupy.  But  that  is 
a  vain  prayer,  nor  would  we  like  to  be  supposed  to  be  in  the 
attitude  of  the  pretty  little  people  who  love  to  have  great  folk 
waiting  on  them  when  they  can  easily  help  themselves.  All 
that  we  mean  is  that  we  believe  of  all  the  fashionable  follies — 
embodiments  of  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  pocket-picking 
among  men  or  among  nriests,  spintualists,  and  other  knaves 
now  going  on  in  London — there  is  none  greater  than  your 
fashionable  doctor,  that  the  sooner  he  is  swept  into  limbo  the 
better,  and  it  does  not  matter  by  whom  it  is  done. 

We  have  one  little  comfort  leit.  These  fashionable  impostors 
are  very  frequently  sent  for,  at  the  last  moment,  to  attend  on  a 
serious  case.  They  dare  not  refuse  to  go,  and  they  arrive  in 
time  to  give  seme  shadow  of  comfort  to  the  weeping  fashion¬ 
able  wife,  and  the  fashionably- weeping  other  ladies  who  may 
be  present.  Of  course  the  man  dies;  he  would  have  died  under 
all  circumstances ;  no  one  knows  this  better  than  the  fashion¬ 
able  doctor,  who  is  likewise  thoroughly  aware  of  the  odium 
which  will  stick  to  his  name  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  his 
worshippers  for  being  concerned  in  what  some  of  them  will 
regard  as  nothing  better  than  a  deadly  failure. 


COEHESPONDENCE. 


“  HELL  AND  TOMMY.” 

Sir, — Among  the  commonplaces  of  contemporary  table-talk 
is  the  explanation  of  a  startling  phrase,  ^‘to  play  hell  and 
Tommy.”  Everybody  has  heard  it  interpreted,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  a  reference  to  the  operations  of 
King  Hal  ”  and  his  Minister,  Tommy  ”  Cromwell,  in  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries.  What  these  great  reformers 
did  for  conventual  churches,  another  Cromwell  did  for  castles ; 
but,  until  our  own  generation,  neither  Hal  nor  Tommy  had 
touched  our  parish  churches.  Every  Englishman  takes,  or 
took,  a  great  pride  in  his  parish  church.  He  might  prefer  to 
worship  elsewhere,  if  anywhere.  He  might  denounce  Popeiy 
and  prelacy  in  a  breath.  But  the  pariah  church,  in  which  his 
fathers  were  christened  and  married,  where,  in  the  good  old 
times,  they  were  also  buried,  and  where,  till  lately,  their 
monuments  decked  the  walls,  was  to  him  a  sacred  thing.  1  he 
parish  churches  of  England  are,  so  to  speak,  summed  up  and 
represented  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  which  every  Englishman 
wno  ever  hoped  to  distinguish  himself  looked  forward  to 
resting  at  last.  Dean  Stanley  has  taken  from  him  the  value 


of  this  honour.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  deprived  him  of 
his^  parish  church.  It  is  no  longer  an  object  of  am¬ 
bition  to  be  buried  in  the  Abbey.  The  admission  has 
become  common ;  it  is  no  more  to  be  desired  by  a  man 
of  real  greatness  than  the  garter.  A  public  statue  would 
be  almost  preferable.  And  just  as  Westminster  Abbey  has 
lost  its  glory,  so  have  our  parish  churches  been  deprived  of 
their  greatest  beauty.  The  English  parish  church  grew  up 
like  the  Enj^ish  Constitution.  At  first  perhaps  only  a  kind  of 
chapel  to  tne  manor  house,  it  CTadually  became  more  and 
more  an  independent  building.  There  may  in  some  places  bo 
a  foundation  of  the  much  controverted  Saxon  masonry.  Then 
there  is  the  Norman  doorway,  with  its  round  arch  and  zigzag 
mouldings,  the  door  which  used  to  be  left  open  at  baptisms 
that  the  devil  might  go  out  through  it.  Do  wo  not  see  his 
horns  and  hoofs  in  the  gurgoyle  on  the  outside,  where  some 
clever  fellow  caught  him  and  nailed  him  up  P  There  is  a  porch 
to  protect  the  door  and  its  ancient  carvings,  and  perhaps  in  the 
porch  a  tablet,  setting  forth  that  somebody  ouriea  below, 

chooseth  rather  to  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 
Within,  as  we  look  round,  we  trace  the  whole  history  of 
English  architecture,  beginning  with  the  round-headed  chancel 
arch,  with  its  perpendicular  casing,  the  little  lancet  windows 
in  the  nave,  the  fine  open  timber  roof,  with  its  Cromwellian 
whitewash,  and  the  carved  beam  which  announces  that  John 
Smith  and  James  Thompson  were  the  churchwardens  when 
the  church  wad  repaired  and  beautified  in  1060.  Over  the 
chancel  arch  are  the  arms  of  William  III.,  painted  on  an 
orange  ground,  and  ranged  in  goodly  order  at  either  side  are 
the  hatchments  of  old  squires,  each  of  whom  sleeps  in  peace, 
or  promises  to  rise  again,  while  circumambient  cherubs 
smile  down  upon  the  school  children.  The  font  is  Decorated,” 
but  the  pulpit  dates  only  from  the  reim  of  the  second  Charles, 
and  is  carved  all  over  with  classical  ornaments,  tritons  and 
angels  indifferently,  in  solid  black  oak.  On  the  floor  are  the 
gravestones  of  twenty  generations  of  yeomen,  a  Crusader  sleeps 
behind  the  vicar’s  pew,  and  all  the  eastern  wall  has  tablets  com¬ 
memorating  the  virtues  of  the  priestly  worthies  from  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.  Here  a  husband  records  with  satisfaction  that 
he  has  constructed  a  distich  on  his  wife,  which,  perhaps,  runs 
as  follows — 

Quee  per  foemineum  sparsa  est  perfectio  sexum, 

Lector,  in  hoc  tum^o  iota  sepulta  jacet. 

Near  it  is  the  expiring  torch  and  the  palm  branch  in  white 
marble  of  the  late  vicar.  A  quaint  but  religious  epitaph  re¬ 
cords  with  many  a  solemn  form  the  decay  of  flesh  and 
bones,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  of  some  departed  Puri¬ 
tan,  while  the  heathenish  classicality  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  traced  in  the  neighbouring  lines — 

Integer  vitae,  scelerisque  purus 

Hie  jacet  corpus  Georgii  Jones. 

The  galleries  have  Elizabethan  panelling,  and  the  organ 
bears  on  each  comer  a  golden  angel  blowing  with  pulled- 
out  cheeks  a  brazen  trump.  In  the  corner  is  a  desk  on  which 
are  chained  the  remnants  of  a  black-letter  Bible ;  a  Corin¬ 
thian  screen  divides  the  vestry  from  the  aisle  ;  and  a  couple  of 
old  helmets,  from  one  of  which  a  banner  depends,  nod  at  each 
other  from  opposite  comers.  Such  is,  or  rather  was,  an 
ordinary  English  parish  church  a  few  years  ago.  It  marked 
in  its  features  every  phase  of  our  history.  It  had  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  reredos  with  the  Ten 
Commandments,  put  up  in  honour  of  the  Queen’s  accesssion, 
back  to  the  little  low  window  through  which  the  leper  of  the 
eleventh  century  gazed  at  the  rites  Be  might  not  share,  every¬ 
thing  reminded  one  of  some  little  or  some  great  fact,  and 
added  to  the  venerable  associations  with  which  every  part  of 
the  building  was  covered. 

But  in  almost  all  parts  of  England,  in  almost  every  parish, 
this  picture  no  longer  exists.  It  would  seem  as  if  picturesque¬ 
ness  was  the  greatest  fault  a  building  could  have.  Under  the 
false  name  of  **  Restoration  ”  everything  picturesque  has  been 
wiped  oflf  our  old  churches.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  multiply 
examples  in  which  the  Elizabethan  and  Georgian  panelling 
has  been  tom  down  and  machine-made  deal  suBstituted.  as  at 
St  Albans ;  of  ancient  stained  glass  removed  and  patchea  with 
new,  as  at  Fairford ;  of  perpendicular  chancels  lined  with 
thirteenth  century  tiling,  and  doorways  of  the  sixteenth 
century  furnished  with  doors  of  the  twelfth ;  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  old  knights  removed  to  the  porch  or  tower,  and 
huddled  one  on  top  of  another,  as  at  Fulham;  of  tablets 
taken  down  from  the  walls  and  hidden  under  the  organ- 
bellow^  as  at  the  Temple;  of  carved  oak  screens  removed 
as  at  Canterbury,  or  patched  as  at  Llangwm;  of  Norman 
naves  roofed  with  boarding,  on  which  are  painted  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  while  the  fables  of  .^op  decorate  the 
east  end,  and  the  dog  and  his  shadow,  larger  than  life,  threaten 
to  fall  upon  the  communion  table,  as  at  Waltham  Abbey;  of 
the  old  brickwork  covered  with  the  delicate  bloom  of  a 
thousand  yeai*s  spent  in  the  sunshine,  the  wind,  and  the  rain, 
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new  pointed  and  rubbed  down  with  brickduat,  as  at  St.  Albans 
and  Lambeth  ;  of  thousands  of  beautiful  pulpits  carved  in  the 
flat  panelling  and  delicate  tracery  of  the  English  Renaissance, 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  hideous  and  heavy  carvings  in  Bath 
stone  and  red  granite ;  of  hundreds  of  brasses  torn  from  their 
slabs,  and  either  lost,  or  set  up  against  the  wall,  or,  as  at 
Berkhampstead,  relaid  upon  four  different  paving-stones ;  of 
statues  recoloured  in  all  the  tawdriness  of  waxwork  and  tinsel, 
as  at  Worcester  Cathedral  and  Stoke  d’Abernon  ;  of  hundreds 
of  other  examples,  where  ULique  features  have  been  obliterated, 
inscriptions  defaced  or  recut,  plaster  stripped  off  or  put  on, 
Italian  Gothic  grafted  on  English,  deep  mouldings  replaced  by 
shallow,  old  well-worn  stones,  coloured  with  age,  soft  and 
round,  picked  out  and  hard  square  angled  stones  put  instead, 
carvings  hacked  away  and  moaern  imitations  substituted :  of 
these  and  many  other  things  I  might  tell  from  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  though — tuank  heaven — I  am  not  an  archi¬ 
tect;  and  all  these  things  are  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
"  Restoration.”  I  ask  a  bookseller  where  he  got  that  rare  black- 
letter  Bible.  “  Oh,  such  a  church  was  restored,  and — and  so  on.” 
Or  I  see  a  magnificent  piece  of  panelling,  with  richly  cut  egg 
and  dart  mouldings,  serving  as  a  fire-screen  in  a  kitchen. 
Where  did  that  come  from  ?  “  Oh,  from  such  a  church.  It’s 

been  restored,  you  know.”  Or  a  quaint  little  kneeling  figure 
serves  my  friend  for  a  bracket.  Whose  monument  did  it 
belong  to  P  “  Oh,  they  threw  it  out  when  the  church  was  re¬ 
stored.”  There  must  oe  some  great  advantage  to  g.ain  by  this 
wonderful  restoration,  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  Or  else 
there  must  be  something  abhorrent  to  Christian  worship  in  an 
old  church.  I  do  not  know,  but  perhaps  some  good  Christian 
can  tell.  I  only  see  that  one  by  one  the  beautiful  old  buildings 
of  which,  even  as  a  child,  I  was  so  fond,  are  disappearing,  and 
that  in  their  place  I  only  find  the  hard,  dry,  machine-made 
architecture  ot  the  present  day.  A  restored  church  has  a  tile 
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Hartley,  that  “  all  individuals  are  actually,  and  always, 
infinitely  happy,  ’  which,  as  Mr.  Stephen  observes, 
“  sounds  like  optimism  run  mad.”  In  Adam  Smith, 
again,  there  is  the  same  complacency  of  mind  in  view  of 
man’s  lot  in  the  world.  “  What,”  he  asks,  “  can  be 
added  to  the  happiness  of  the  man  who  is  in  health,  who 
is  out  of  debt,  and  has  a  clear  conscience.”  Such  feeble 
utterances  would  hardly  do  nowadays,  when  pessimism 
stalks  abroad  with  so  haughty  a  mien. 

In  his  account  of  the  Utilitarians,  Mr.  Stephen  seems 
to  us  to  be  unduly  swayed  by  a  belief  in  the  unique 
value  and  excellence  of  modern  sociology,  as  based  on 
evolution.  This  belief  appears,  indeed,  as  almost  the  one 
hopeful  conviction  which  Mr.  Stephen  allows  himself. 
Ho  is  continually  reverting  to  it,  and  his  criticism 
of  Hume  is  simply  the  assertion  of  the  futility  of 
all  methods  in  ethics  but  that  of  sociology.  Mr. 
Stephen  appears  to  us  to  over-estimate  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  Hume’s  ethics  from  that  of  the  modern 
evolutionist,  just  as  in  the  first  volume  he  seemed  to 
over-estimate  the  distance  of  Hume’s  conception  of  the 
external  world  from  that  of  the  modern  empirical  logi¬ 
cian  who  talks  about  uniformities  and  fixed  laws.  In 
any  case  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Utilitarian  can 
only  approach  such  a  subject  as  marriage  “  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  reckon  the  good  and  evil  produced  in  indivi¬ 
dual  cases”  (p.  10).  The  true  account  of  the  matter  is 
surely  that,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  social  development 
are  Imown,  the  Utilitarian  is  bound  to  include  in  his 
calculation  the  relation  of  inherited  habits  of  mind  to 
new  social  or  political  measures.  Mr.  Stephen  seems  to 
think  a  Utilitarian  is  necessarily  one  who  begins  with  a 
social  tabula  rasa.  That  certain*  Utilitarians  have  gone 
this  way  to  work  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  this  was  due 
largely  to  their  want  of  historic  knowledge,  not  to  their 
adoption  of  Hedonism  as  their  ethical  basis.  Some 
passages  in  IVIr.  Stephen’s  criticism  read  as  though  he 
supposes  that  a  knowledge  of  how  society  has  come  t-o  be 
what  it  is,  includes  the  knowledge  of  what  it  ought  to 
become.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  impossible  to  learn  the  final  ideal  standard  of 
action  from  any  amount  of  study  of  the  region  of  histori¬ 
cal  fact.  But  Mr.  Stephen  is  by  no  means  alone  in 
affirming  that  the  new  science  of  sociology  is  going  to 
supply  us  with  an  ultimate  social  and  ethical  end,  as 
well  as  with  certain  data  for  the  application  of  this  end ; 
and  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  the  relation  of 
this  science  to  ethics  becomes  clearly  defined  and  fixed. 

We  must  pass  over  the  views  of  the  later  Utili¬ 
tarians  who  found  it  “  convenient  to  have  a  hell  in  the 
background  ”  when  “  common  sense  exerted  upon 
obvious  considerations  ”  failed  to  secure  a  moral  result, 
and  turn  to  the  Political  Theories.  The  chapter  which 
discusses  these  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Mr. 
Stephen's  two  volumes.  It  begins  with  Locke’s  prin- 
ples  concerning  divine  right  and  the  social  compact,  and 
carries  us  down  to  the  Revolutionists.  There  is  a  connexion 
between  political  theories  and  philosophic  ideas  just  as 
there  is  between  these  last  and  ethical  doctrines.  As 
rationalism  attacks  the  orthodox  theology  leading 
directly  to  the  idea  of  a  natural  religion,  and  finally  to 
utter  scepticism  respecting  the  nature  and  even  the 
existence  of  God,  so  in  political  speculation  tbe  idea  of 
a  divinely  appointed  government  gave  way,  first,  to  the 
theory  of  natural  rights,  and  a  free  social  compact,  and 
finally  to  the  substitution  of  considerations  of  expediency 
for  all  a  priori  theories.  The  most  brilliant  expounder 
of  this  last  direction  in  political  theory  was  Burke,  of 
whose  views  Mr.  Stephen  gives  us  an  admirable  state¬ 
ment.  He  was  strongly  averse  to  all  abstract  reasoning 
in  politics.  The  discussion  of  abstract  right  is  “  the 
great  Serbonian  bog,  ’twixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casins 
old,  where  armies  whole  have  sunk.”  Mr.  Stephen 
seeks  to  show  Burke’s  fundamental  consistency  in 
opposing  the  French  Revolution  with  such  forcible 
eloquence. 

The  revolutionary  ideas  [l^e  says]  embodied  the  formal  contra¬ 
dictory  to  that  truth,  the  full  appreciation  of  which  w'as  Burkes 
g^reatest  title  to  speculative  eminence,  and  which  guided  his  wisest 
reflections.  To  him  a  nation  was  a  living  organism  of  infinitely 
complex  structure,  of  intimate  dependence  upon  the  parts,  and  to 
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be  treated  by  politicians  in  obedience  to  a  careful  observation  of 
the  laws  of  its  healthy  development.  To  them  a  nation  was  .an 
^gr^ate  of  independent  units  to  be  regulated  by  a  aat  of  absolute 
a  priori  maxims.  In  Burke’s  own  language  the  ‘  people  ’  is  an 
‘  artificial  idea.’ — Pp.  248,  249. 

Mr.  Stephen’s  account  of  the  influence  of  French 
revolutionary  writers  on  English  political  thought,  and 
of  the  national  circumstances  which  prevented  this  in¬ 
fluence  from  leading  to  the  same  practical  results  as  in 
France,  is  full  and  clear.  Particularly  interesting  is  the 
exposition  of  Godwin’s  political  views,  which  form  the 
fullest  development  of  French  Revolutionary  ideas  in 
this  country.  Godwin’s  ideas  strike  ns,  even  at  this 
short  distance  of  time,  as  wonderfully  naive.  To  suppose 
that  the  worst  criminals  can  be  reformed  by  merely 
reasoning  with  them  suggests  almost  a  touching  sim¬ 
plicity  of  mind.  So  Godwin’s  faith  in  a  near  mil¬ 
lennium,  in  which  the  duration  of  human  life  shall  be 
indefinitely  extended,  and  in  which  there  will  bo  no 
crimes,  no  laws,  and  no  government,  no  disease,  anguish, 
or  melancholy,  betrays  a  hopefulness  of  temper  which  is 
not  often  met  with  perhaps  outside  the  limits  of  child¬ 
hood. 

After  the  Political  Theories  Mr.  Stephen  presents  us 
with  an  outline  of  the  Political  Economy  of  the  period. 
This  chapter  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  students  of 
the  science,  by  affording  them  a  very  clear  statement  of 
the  condition  of  economic  theory  before  Adam  Smith, 
and  of  the  discussions  which  prepared  the  way  for  his 
great  work.  The  sketch  of  the  Mercantile  Theory  is 
sufficiently  full  and  intelligible,  and  the  account  of  the 
French  economists,  Quesnay,  Turgot,  <fcc.,  who  were  the 
antecedents  of  Smith,  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the 
early  history  of  the  English  science.  Mr.  Stephen 
proves  himself  to  be  quite  competent  in  expounding  and 
estimating  this  more  special  branch  of  thought,  and  his 
judgment  on  Adam  Smith’s  services  is  temperate  and 
just.  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  principles  which 
underlies  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations  ’  and  the  ‘  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,’  if  not  wholly  new,  is  thorough  and 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Stephen’s  history  concludes  with  a  chapter 
headed  “  Characteristics,”  which  deals,  not  as  the  reader 
might  for  a  moment  suppose  with  ShaResbury’s  work  of 
that  name,  but  with  the  several  developments  of  literature 
during  this  period,  in  so  far  as  they  were  influenced  by 
the  higher  speculation.  Mr.  Stephen  sets  himself  the 
question,  “  How  far,  and  in  what  way,  was  the  imagina¬ 
tive  literature  of  the  time  a  translation  of  its  philosophy 
in  times  of  emotion  ?  ”  His  answer  to  this  question  is 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  efforts  of  his  work.  The 
effect  of  philosophy,  including  speculative  theology  on 
the  pulpit  literature,  is  easily  seen.  Its  characteristic  is 
the  absence  of  the  true  oratory,  which  flows  from  a 
religious  doctrine  having  faith  and  poetry.  In  place  of 
this,  we  have  for  the  most  part  “  an  alternation  of  high- 
sounding  appeals  to  reason,  with  dexterous  appeals  to 
obvious  motives.”  Of  these  sermons,  Mr.  Stephen 
caustically  writes Dull,  duller,  and  dullest,  are  a 
sufficient  critical  vocabulary  to  describe  their  merits ; 
or  if  one  would  fain  discover  some  less  damnatory  form 
of  description,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  they  are  but 
one  degree  superior  to  the  average  sermons  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  century.”  It  is,  however,  in  dealing  with  the 
poetic  literature  of  the  time,  that  Mr.  Stephen  show.s 
most  ingenuity  in  applying  his  principle  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  philosophic  thought :  — 

The  philosophy  and  the  passions  of  an  age  should  be  projected 
into  concrete  symbols  by  the  poetical  imagination.  But  the  passions 
were  too  cool,  and  the  philosophy  too  abstract  and  frigid,  to  be 
capable  of  symbolic  representation;  nothing  remained  but  didactic, 
or  rather  argumentative  poetry,  in  which  the  feeble  “  machinery 
of  more  abstractions,  galvanised  into  some  faint  semblance  of  viri¬ 
lity  by  the  free  use  of  capital  letters,  mere  shadows  of  shade, 
phantasmal  images  of  ghosts  long  since  laid,  wandered  dreamily 
through  tbe  mazes  of  consciously  constructed  allegories.— P .  3G6. 

Mr.  Stephen  traces  this  substitution  of  loosely- grasped 
abstractions  for  hearty  and  inspiringbeliefs  in  Pope,  whose 
optimism,  like  all  optimism,  is  tlie  least  poetical  of 
creeds,  and  in  a  less  marked  degree  in  Thomson,  Young, 
and  Akenside.  The  writer  seeks  very  skilfully  to 
connect  the  testhctic  theory  of  the  correct  school  with 
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rationalism  in  theology  and  deism.  Jnstas  in  religion, 
morality,  and  politics,  “  the  thought  of  the  age  recog¬ 
nised  a  system  of  abstract  mles  mathematically  precise 
and  coherent,”  which  gives  rise  to  the  conceptions  of  a 
religion  of  nature,  the  law  of  nature,  the  social  contract, 
&c.,  so  “  a  similar  code  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
sphere  of  the  imagination.”  In  other  words,  art,  like 
religion,  was  based  on  a  rational  process.  No  doubt 
this  explanation  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  wmold 
it  not  bo  well  to  add  that  undue  attention  to  external 
form  and  rules  of  correct  construction  in  art  arose  then, 
as  it  always  does,  from  an  absence  of  vigorous  emotional 
impulses,  which,  again,  is  partly,  if  not  wholly,  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  this  case  by  the  sceptical  turn  of  the  age, 
and  the  accompanying  want  of  great  inspiring  ideas  ? 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Stephen  into  his  interesting 
account  of  the  es.sayists  and  novelists,  and  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  literary  reaction  which  appears  at  the  close 
of  the  century.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  whether  he  is 
touching  the  pessimist  misanthropy  of  Swift,  the  origi¬ 
native  and  administrative  force  of  Wesley,  the  sentimen¬ 
talism  of  Sterne,  or  the  ascetic  naturalism  of  Cowper, 
he  always  displays  the  same  qualities  of  clear  and  pene¬ 
trating  comprehension  and  just  and  delicate  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Stephen  undertook,  in  his  ‘  History  of  English 
Thought,’  a  work  calling  for  a  many-sided  susceptibility 
to  literary  impressions,  as  well  as  for  wide  and  varied 
knowledge,  and  the  excellent  achievement  of  his  task  has 
brought  to  light  a  happy  combination  of  different  kinds 
of  competence  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  welcome. 


DIANA  OP  THE  EPHESIANS. 

Discoveries  at  Ephesus^  including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T.  Wood.  London  :  Longmans. 

From  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  the  present  age 
might  be  entitled  the  Age  of  Earth.  With  all  its  mate¬ 
rialism  and  industrialism,  it  has  witnessed  such  a  step 
in  the  exploration  of  antiquity  as  has  never  been  taken 
since  in  the  fifteenth  century  men  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
perception  that  mouldering  sculptures  and  weather¬ 
worn  inscriptions  were  worth  copying  and  trying  to 
understand.  What  Cyriacus  of  Ancona  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  effected  for  the  remains  of  antiquity  above 
ground,  our  age  is  accomplishing  for  those  concealed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Greater  experience  and 
more  advanced  scholarship  have  conspired  with  more 
ample  pecuniary  resources,  improved  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  increased  political  influence,  to  facilitate 
exploration  until,  as  in  the  Rabelaisian  tale,  the  subter¬ 
ranean  part  of  the  harvest  promises  to  bo  the  most 
valuable.  Nineveh,  Rome,  Pompeii,  Carthage,  Bu- 
drun,  Cyprus,  Olympia,  all  are  telling  the  same  tale 
of  well-directed  enterprise  and  success  surpassing  the 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine,  culminating  for 
the  moment  in  the  almost  fabulous  Argive  achievements 
of  Dr.  Schliemann.  Mr.  Wood,  the  record  of  whoso 
labours. at  Ephesus  lies  before  us  in  this  handsome  and 
beautifully  illustrated  volume,  deserves  as  honourable  a 
place  on  the  roll  of  archaeological  discovery  as  a  Schlie¬ 
mann  or  a  Layard,  although  his  actual  acquisitions 
have  been  very  much  less.  In  one  sense  he  has  sur¬ 
passed  anticipation  by  finding  what  few  expected  him 
to  find,  but  the  net  gain  from  the  discovery  has  so  far 
fallen  as  much  below  reasonable  expectation  as  this  has 
been  exceeded  by  the  discovery  itself.  One  relic  of 
witching  beauty,  the  mournful  wrecks  of  many  others 
once  as  beautiful,  several  inscriptions  throwing  great 
light  on  the  municipal  arrangements  of  Greek  cities 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  the  settlement  of  an  intricate 
topographical  problem,  a  splendid  example  of  English 
pluck  and  pertinacity,  such  are  the  principal  results  of 
Mr.  Wood’s  ten  years’  “  fight  with  leasts  at  Ephesus.” 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Wood’s  discovery  of  the  site 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  it  was 
effected,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  comparison  of  his 
plan  of  Ephesus  with  that  given  in  Smith’s  ‘  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography  ’  as  the  maturcst  fruit 
of  modern  investigation.  Chandler,  Hamilton,  and 


I  other  eminent  travellers,  had  decided  that  the  Temple 
must  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  harbour, 
where  indeed  the  sub-structures  remain  of  an  edifice 
actually  employed  for  a  very  different  purpose.  The 
absence  of  any  vestiges  corresponding  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Temple  was  conveniently  accounted  for  by 
the  propensities  of  the  Turks  as  spoliators  and  lime- 
burners,  and  the  suggestion  that  they  might  possibly 
have  been  entombed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Cayster  was  only  brought  forward  to  be  pooh-poohed. 
Mr.  Wood  himself  commenced  excavations,  in  the  first 
instance,  near  the  City  Port,  although  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  at  any  time  anticipated  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  that  quarter.  After  comparing  all  ancient 
authorities,  he  was  led  to  place  his  chief  reliance  upon 
Philostratus,  who  mentions  that  Damianus,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius — 

Joined  the  Temple  to  the  city,  having  stretched  out,  or  extended, 
towards  it  the  road  which  descends  through  the  Magnesian  gates  ; 
and  this  road  is  a  stoa  (covered  way,)  extending  to  the  length  of  a 
stadium  (600  feet),  and  built  entirely  of  stone.  The  object  of  the 
building  was  that  the  priests  should  not  be  kept  away  from  the 
Temple  whenever  it  rained.  This  road  Damianus  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  his  wife. 

This  description  of  the  Stoa  of  Damianus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  appeared  to  be  the  best  guide  for  finding  the 
Temple.  All  that  seemed  to  l)e  necessary  was  to  find  the  Magnesian 
gate,  and  to  follow  the  road  from  it  to  the  Temple;  but  in  studying 
the  ground  where  the  Magnesian  gate  was  likely  to  be,  and  looking 
thence  outside  the  city,  I  could  see  no  probable  site  for  the  Temple 
within  even  a  few  stadia  of  the  gate,  much  less  at  the  distance  of  one 
stadium  only,  which  appeared  to  be  the  length  of  the  stoa. 

The  distance  was,  in  fact,  not  one  stadium  but  seven. 
The  ambiguity  arose  from  Philostratus  having  referred 
to  the  length  of  the  covered  way  constructed  by 
Damianus  merely  in  so  far  as  it  was  of  stone,  and 
having  omitted  to  state  that  the  remaining  six  furlongs 
(as  at  least  there  is  every  reason  to  believe),  were 
sheltered  by  a  temporary  roofing  of  wood.  The  explorer 
was  thus  for  a  long  time  entirely  misled.  Unable  to 
work  out  the  problem,  he  wisely  left  it  in  abeyance  for 
a  space,  and  occupied  himself  in  clearing  out  the  ruins 
of  two  edifices,  whose  sites  were  already  ascertained — 
the  great  Theatre,  so  memorable  in  connexion  with  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Odeum.  This  judicious  proceeding  had 
the  double  result  of  enriching  palaeogr.aphic  science  with 
a  number  of  most  interesting  inscriptions,  important 
contributions  to  our  knowlege  of  the  internal  economy 
of  a  Greek  city  in  the  Roman  age,  and  of  thus  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Treasury  to  provide  adequate  financial  aid  towards  the 
prosecution  of  his  researches.  Resuming  his  exploration, 
he  fairly  groped  his  way  to  the  Magnesian  and  Coressian 
gates,  where,  at  a  great  depth  below  the  soil,  roads 
paved  with  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  and  worn  neverthe¬ 
less  into  deep  ruts,  attested  the  ancient  existence  of  an 
immense  traffic,  which  he  rightly  concluded  could  only 
have  taken  the  direction  of  the  Temple.  Dismissing, 
therefore,  all  speculations  respecting  the  length  of  the 
Stoa  of  Damianus,  he  proceeded  to  follow  up  the  road 
from  the  Magnesian  gate  by  sinking  a  series  of  trial 
holes  at  suitable  intervals  ;  and,  now  losing  the  track,  and 
now  regaining  it,  contending  with  malaria,  swamp,  ob¬ 
structive  officials,  roguish  workmen,  short  funds,  and 
growing  crops  of  barley,  but  cheered  by  the  society  of 
his  intrepid  wife,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Sepulchre  of 
Androclus  in  the  precise  spot  required  by  his  theory,  he 
won  his  way  until,  having  helped  himself  along  for 
several  hundred  feet  by  the  lucky  conjecture  that  the 
ancient  road  might  have  taken  the  same  direction  as  a 
modern  boundary  between  two  barley-fields — 

Suspecting  that  the  modern  boundary  might  mark  the  position  of 
an  anjient  wall,  I  cut  another  large  trench  and  hit  most  fortunately 
upon  the  angle  of  the  wall  into  which  were  built  two  large  stones, 
equidistant  from  the  angle,  with  duplicate  inscriptions  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  by  which  we  are  informed  that  this  wall  was  built  by  order 
of  Augustus  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  Consulate  and  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  Tribunitian  power  b.c.  6  and  that  it  was  to  be  paid  for 
and  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Artemisium  and  the  Au- 
gusteum.  This  was  therefore,  without  doubt,  the  peribolus  wall  of 
the  Temonos  of  the  Temple  of  ArteTuis,  described  by  Tacitus  as 
having  been  built  by  Augustus  to  restrict  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary 
or  asylum  for  criminals  which  had  been  unduly  enlarged  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  Mithridates,  and  Mark  Antony. 
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Such  was,  indeed,  the  fact  The  peribolus  wall  bore 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  temple  as  the  wall  of  an 
English  cathedral  close  bears  to  the  church.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  site  of  the  edifice  was  now  merely  a 
question  of  time  and  money,  the  latter  at  once  accorded 
by  Mr,  Lowe,  nsnally  so  austere  a  guardian  of  the  public 
purse.  It  was,  of  course,  still  a  question  whether  any- 
thing  more  than  the  site  remained,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  matchless  relic— 
the  sculptured  drum,  now  adorning  the  Elgin  Room  of 
the  British  Museum — Air.  Wood’s  discoveries  on  the 
ground  so  gallantly  won  fall  below  those  he  had  already 
made  in  the  Theatre  and  Odeum,  aud  are  chiefly  valuable 
in  BO  far  as  they  have  facilitated  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple,  which  accompanies  his  work.  Even  this  would 
have  been  impracticable  without  the  aid  of  ancient 
authors,  and  of  the  representations  of  the  edifice 
upon  coins.  The  engravings  in  Mr.  Wood's  volume 
sufficiently  bespeak  the  unromantic  and  discouraging 
nature  of  his  toil  in  malarious  mudholes  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  realise  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  as  sculp¬ 
ture  after  sculpture  came  to  light,  shattered  beyond  re¬ 
pair  by  the  fury  of  the  Goth,  the  bigotry  or  cupidity 
of  Turk  or  Christian,  or  more  frequently  than  either  by 
the  earthquake  which  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  agent 
in  the  destruction  of  the  building,  notwithstanding  its 
architect's  precaution  of  rearing  it  in  a  marshy  soil. 
At  length  Air.  Newton,  the  representative  of  the  British 
Aluseum,  and  on  Mr.  Wood's  evidence  an  archaeologist 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  was  only  second  to  his  own, 
pronounced  the  possibilities  of  research  exhausted,  and 
Air.  Wood  submitted  with  undisguised  chagrin.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  his  narrative  should  here  be  so  laconic 
as  to  afl'ord  absolutely  no  data  for  determining  which 
was  in  the  right. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  Mr.  Wood's 
volume  is  the  rich  appendix  of  inscriptions,  including 
admissions  of  strangers  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
imperial  rescripts,  commemorations  of  architectural 
erections  and  other  public  undertakings,  and  epi¬ 
taphs,  some  of  considerable  elegance.  The  greater 
part  appear  to  belong  to  the  era  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  and  among  their  peculiarities  will  be 
noted  the  number  of  Latin  names  in  a  Greek  city, 
with  several  hybrid  appellations  of  mixed  Latin  and 
Greek.  By  much  the  most  important  is  the  very  long 
but  unfortunately  much  mutilated  inscription  recording 
the  benefactions  of  Vibius  Salutaris  to  the  Temple, 
where  the  number  of  silver  statues  enumerated  vividly 
illustrates  the  point  of  view  from  which  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  these  inscriptions  are 
not  in  general  very  easy  reading,  and  that  several 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  to  whom  Air.  Wood  is 
indebted  for  translations  have  already  been  pointed  out ; 
taken  altogether,  however,  these  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
very  great  moment. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  added  to  our  commen¬ 
dation  of  Mr.  W ood,  as  a  man  who  has  accomplished  a 
great  work,  a  further  testimonial  of  merit  as  the  author 
of  a  good  book ;  but  this  we  are  constrained  to  withhold. 
His  volume  is  homely  in  point  of  style,  encumbered 
with  trivial  particulars,  and  so  awkwardly  arranged  that 
it  requires  a  constant  reference  backwards  and  forwards 
to  obtain  a  consecutive  view  of  tlie  progress  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer’s  labours,  or  a  clear  general  estimate  of  his  total 
achievement.  It  is  no  discredit  to  an  architect  to  be 
readier  with  the  tool  than  the  pen,  and  Mr.  Wood's 
perplexities  and  irrelevancies  will  be  readily  forgiven  in 
consideration  of  his  substantial  desert.  Sometimes  he 
is  for  a  brief  space  bright  and  graphic,  as  in  this  simple 
but  effective  description  of  the  natural  beauty  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  to  which,  if  his  view  of  the  prospects  of  further 
excavation  is  correct,  wo  cordially  wish  him  a  speedy 
return : — 

The  great  beauty  of  Ephesus  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  it  is  with  mountains  which,  with  their  broken  forms, 
exhibit  in  every  direction  a  varied  and  picturesque  sky-line.  The 
numerous  quarries,  with  their  upright  sides  and  jagged  edges,  and 
the  wild,  varying-coloured  vegetation  changing  with  the  seasons, 
add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the 


an^lica,  with  its  bright  yellow  blossom,  covers  Mount  Coressus, 
prominent  in  the  landscape  from  every  point  of 

Although  my  sojourn  there  was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
eleven  years,  I  never  became  weaiy  of  the  scenery  by  which  I 
was  surrounded,  for  the  mountains  ou  which  my  eyes  daily  rested 
changed  from  hour  to  hoim,  ns  the  sun  travelled  on  in  its  course, 
&nd  the  ddflolfition  of  tho  pluco  whs  fiilly  coinponsHtod  by  its  coostAnt 
and  never-ceasing  loveliness. 


PROFESSOR  BOWDEN'S  POEMS. 

Poem*.  By  Edward  Dowden.  London  :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

When  an  accredited  critic  of  literature,  no  longer  in 
the  first  flash  of  his  reputation,  suddenly  steps  forward 
with  a  contribntion  of  original  work  of  his  own,  wo  are 
naturally  enrions  and  no  less  naturally  fastidious. 
Professor  Dowden  will  not  expect  to  have  his  poems 
treated  with  compassion  or  indulgence,  and  if  they  had 
not  surpassed  the  creditable  bat  woc^en  exercises  of 
certain  folio w-anthorities  of  his,  we  should  certainly  not 
have  spared  to  say  so,  because  of  his  known  excellence 
of  tasto  and  culture.  No  amonnt  of  high  reading  will 
make  a  dnmb  man  speak,  but  we  may  at  least  demand 
that  it  should  make  him  perceive  that  his  inarticulate 
cries  are  not  fitted  for  publication.  It  will  be  noted 
that  we  were  prepared  to  be  very  trncnlent  towards 
Mr.  Dowden,  but  his  book  has  disarmed  ns.  We  are 
not  distinctly  prepared  to  assert  that  he  is  a  very 
striking  or  very  dominant  poet,  or  that  his  way  of  say¬ 
ing  things  is  likely  to  become  a  mode.  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  rather  assign  him  an  honoured  place  among 
those  spirits  that  sit  apart,  enshrined  in  a  qniet  music 
of  their  own,  disciples  of  the  past,  masters  of  none.  In 
several  respects,  he  pleasantly  typifies  the  cultivated 
writer  of  verse  of  the  second  class.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  eagle-flights  of  music  or  of  imagery ;  all  is  sabdued, 
delicate,  and  tender,  and  we  may  define  it  all  broadly  as 
more  distinctly  the  work  of  a  scholar  than  a  poet.  W© 
do  not  find  any  special  lyrical  gift  in  Mr.  Dowden ;  he 
rather  chants  than  sings,  and  attains  his  finest  effects  in 
passages  where  mere  melody  is  most  obviously  wanting. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  never  bewildered  by  the 
gorgeous  rhetoric  that  lifts  certain  of  our  living  melo¬ 
dists  above  our  comprehension.  His  diction  is  occasion¬ 
ally  a  little  inflated.  The  use  of  “  relnctation,"  “  dis¬ 
part,"  “  accretions,"  and  tho  like,  is  the  bane  of  tho 
poetry  of  the  day,  and  not  less  absurd  than  the  pedantic 
vocabulary  we  all  smile  at  in  Donne  and  Fulk  Grevillo. 
Mr.  Dowden's  poems  would  be  more  forcible  if  his 
English  were  purer,  and  if  ho  did  not  affect  to  follow 
George  Eliot  in  her  parade  of  learned  language.  Having 
said  all  these  spleenful  things,  wo  may  conscientiously 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  pleasure  of  praising. 

What  one  first  desires  in  a  now  poet  is  a  new  mood. 
With  this,  and  with  many  imperfections,  he  will  succeed 
where  a  very  faultless  writer  without  it  would  fail.  Mr. 
Dowden  has  this  quality  of  freshness,  though  his  mood 
is  a  rather  complex  thing,  not  easy  to  define.  It  strikes 
ns  first  as  being  reverie  simply ;  next  as  combining 
certain  characteristics  of  three  notable  authors ;  and 
thirdly,  as  forming  in  combination  a  philosophy  which 
is  not  that  of  any  of  the  three.  The  now  poet  is  allied 
to  Keats  in  a  rich  sensnonsness  and  desire  for  misty  and 
slamberons  forms  of  beauty;  to  Wordsworth  in  a  thirst 
for  solitude  and  the  primal  elements  of  Nature,  notably 
sea  and  mountain  ;  and  to  Walt  Whitman  in  his  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  human  body  with  the  other  material  objects 
that  fill  the  universe,  and  his  sense  of  the  worthlessness 
of  disguises.  These  more  or  less  Pagan,  or  rather  anti- 
Christian,  influences  are  combined  in  Mr.  Dowden's 
poems  with  a  carious  devotional  mood  which  is  obviously 
sincere,  and  which  gives  rise  to  some  odd,  bat  very  in¬ 
teresting,  intellectual  vagaries.  Tho  reader  will  compare 
tho  sonnets  called  “  The  Higher  Life,"  which  read  like 
a  recantation  of  Mr.  W^ .  B.  Scott  s  Outside  the 
Temple,”  with  “  On  tho  Sea  Cliff,”  which  would  almost 
have  startled  Parny.  As  an  instance  of  tho  moments  in 
which  the  influence  of  Keats  seems  uppermost,  wo 
the  sixth  sonnet  of  the  series  entitled  “  In  tho  Garden.” 
The  reader  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  the  famous 
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passage  in  Keats*  letters,  where  he  loiters  so  amorously 
round  the  richness  of  a  peach,  and  will  feel  the  presence 
of  the  elder  poet,  though  with  no  sense  of  imitation  : — 

A  PEACH. 

If  any  sense  in  mortal  dust  remains 

When  mine  has  been  refined  from  flower  to  flower, 

Won  from  the  sun  all  colours,  drunk  the  shower 
And  delicate  winy  dews,  and  gained  the  gains 
Which  elves  who  sleep  in  airy  bells,  a-swing 
Through  half  a  summer  day,  for  love  bestow, 

Then  in  some  warm  old  garden  let  me  grow 
To  such  a  perfect  lush,  ambrosian  thing 
As  this.  Upon  a  southward-facing  wall 
I  bask,  and  feel  my  juices  dimly  fed 

And  mellowing,  while  my  bloom  comes  golden-grey : 

Keep  the  wasps  from  me !  but  before  I  fall 
PJuck  me,  white  fingers,  and  o’er  two  ripe-red 
Qirl-lips,  oh !  let  me  richly  swoon  away ! 

Still  more  perfect  is  the  exquisitely  modern  picture  given 
in  another  sonnet ; — 

AN  INTERIOR. 

The  grass  around  my  limbs  is  deep  and  sweet ; 

Yonder  the  house  has  lost  its  shadow  wholly, 

The  blinds  are  dropped,  and  softly  now  and  slowly 
The  day  flows  in  and  floats ;  a  calm  retreat 
Of  tempered  light  where  fair  things  fair  things  meet ; 

White  busts  and  marble  Dian  make  it  holy. 

Within  a  niche  hangs  Diirar’s  Melancholy, 

Hrooding ;  and,  should  you  enter,  there  will  greet 
Your  sense  with  vague  allurement  effluence  faint 
Of  one  magnolia-bloom  ;  fair  fingers  draw 
From  the  piano  Chopin’s  heart-complaint ; 

Alone,  white-robed.  She  sits ;  a  fierce  macaw 
On  the  verandah,  proud  of  plume  and  paint. 

Screams,  insolent  despot,  showing  beak  and  claw. 

The  sonnet  particnlarly  commends  itself  to  poets  of 
Mr.  Dowden’s  reflective  and  introspective  habit  of  mind, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  nearly  eighty  specimens 
of  this  particular  form  of  verse  in  his  book.  His  sonnets 
are  very  good  in  form  without  often  reaching  the  abso¬ 
lute  perfection  so  rarely  attained.  He  indulges  in  cer¬ 
tain  laxities  only  permissible  to  the  first  masters,  and 
not  very  agreeable  even  in  them.  The  trick  of  dividing 
an  adjective  from  its  noun  in  this  way — 

how  should  we  keep  thee  in  these  6lown 

Grey  fields — 

is  an  odious  license,  which  we  are  annoyed  to  find  so 
frequent  in  Mr.  Dowden’s  sonnets.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  earlier  groups,  and  we  therefore  tend  to 
the  hope  that  the  order  of  the  book  is  chronological. 
Among  the  cycles  of  sonnets  must  be  particularly 
noticed  “  In  the  Galleries,’*  studies  of  famous  statues 
and  paintings  ;  “  In  the  Garden,**  a  delicious  series  of 
sensuous  reveries,  from  which  wo  took  the  examples 
quoted  above  ;  “  By  the  Sea,**  which  are  not  quite  up 
to  the  author’s  level ;  “  From  April  to  October,”  a  chain 
of  delicate  gems,  each  one  of  which  is  rounded  like  a 
dew-drop,  and  sparkling  with  clear  colour  reflected 
from  woodland  hollow  and  twilight  sky ;  and  finally, 
“Memorials  of  Travel,”  that  strike  ns,  as  most  tm- 
'prcssions  dc  voyage  unfortunately  do,  as  slightly  pro¬ 
vincial.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Dowden  is  an  unequal 
sonneteer,  as  Wordsworth  was  before  him. 

A  series  of  five  monodramas,  in  blank  verse,  called 
“  The  Heroines,”  give  us  an  insight  into  Mr.  Dowden’s 
conception  of  Greek  life  and  thought.  Two,  at  least, 
are  very  striking,  “  Helena  ”  and/*  Europa ;  ”  the  latter 
especially,  perhaps  because  the  subject  is  less  hackneyed, 
is  exceedingly  original  and  vivid.  In  other  blank  verse 
studies  the  author  expresses  his  peculiar  philosophy  more 
clearly  than  elsewhere,  and  these  are  notable  rather  for 
their  matter  than  their  form,  which  is  somewhat  languid. 

*‘ On  the  Heights ’’and  “Among  the  Rocks”  express 
a  sense  of  the  motherhood  of  Earth ;  and  what  is  less 
often  thought  of  by  pantheistic  poets,  the  necessary  re¬ 
lative  sonship  of  the  speaker.  “  La  Revelation  par  le 
Desert  ”  is  a  really  very  fine  reverie  of  God  revealed  to 
the  soul  as  a  sterile  and  destructive  fire,  from  which  it 
only  escapes  under  the  cold  shadow  of  a  primal  worm, 
the  serpent  of  revolt.  “  By  the  Window  **  strives  to 
photograph  one  of  those  sudden  impressions  of  outward 
things  that  seem  for  a  moment  half  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  time  and  life.  “  In  the  Mountains  **  is  another 


reverie,  in  the  midst  of  which,  while  full  of  a  sense  of 
the  imminent  nearness  of  the  spirit  of  Nature,  the 
dreamer  feels  his  soul  taken  from  him  to  be  poured  into 
the  spirit  of  some  hero  or  martyr  at  the  full  tide  of  his 
excitement.  When  the  soul  returns,  he  merely  feels  that 
the  event,  for  which  he  was  needed,  is  ended.  All  these 
have  something  of  the  air  of  fragments  from  some  long 
poem.  They  have  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another  in 
manner,  and  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  quite  complete  in 
itself.  There  will  be  many  readers  who  will  find  nothing 
so  delicate  and  full  of  solace  in  Mr.  Dowden’s  volume  as 
the  six  “  Hymns  for  Solitude,”  and  we  intend  to  give  no 
ordinary  praise  when  we  say  that  not  one  of  these  would 
do  dishonour  to  Miss  Christina  Rossetti  or  to  Father 
Newman.  The  second  is  indeed  a  most  remarkable 
study,  and  the  verse — 

Grant  to  the  prostrate  soul 
Prostration  neur  and  sweet. 

Make  weak  the  weak,  control 
Thy  creature  at  Thy  feet — 

is  in  the  best  manner  of  Vaughan,  the  Silurist. 

Whether  Mr.  Dowden  will  make  any  very  striking  or 
very  immediate  success  with  his  poems  we  venture  to 
doubt,  for  these  are  busy  times,  and  more  good  verse  is 
written  than  is  read.  But  we  do  not  think  that  what 
success  he  does  attain  will  be  ephemeral,  but  that  who¬ 
ever  once  reads  his  book  will  keep  it,  and  re-read  it 
with  increased  appreciation. 


THE  LAUREL-BUSH. 

The  Laurel- Bttsh.  An  Old-fashioned  Love-Story.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.*  London  :  Daldy,  Isbister,  and 
Co.  1876. 

*  The  Laurel-Bush  *  is  a  simple  and  gentle  little  love- 
story,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  true,  not  only  to 
human  nature,  but  to  human  nature  of  the  best  sort. 
The  author  has  described  her  little  romance  as  an  “  old- 
fashioned  story ;  ”  and  in  truth,  we  fear,  as  new  fashions 
would  seem  to  go  in  romance- country,  her  hero  and 
heroine  will  find  themselves  there  somewhat  out  of  date. 
We  are  afraid  that  poor  Fortune  Williams  will  be  alto¬ 
gether  cut  by  the  Mauds,  Joans,  Gwendolyns,  and  other 
leading  queens  of  fashion.  This  need  not  be  the  case 
because  she  is  only  a  governess  ;  governesses  are,  just 
now,  reigning  favourites  in  romance- country — above  all, 
if  they  have  red-golden  hair,  and  something  peculiar, 
“  weird,”  about  the  expression  of  their  eyes.  But 
Fortune  Williams  has  not  red-golden  hair,  nor  are  we 
given  to  understand  that  her  eyes  are  in  any  way  “  un¬ 
canny.”  Moreover,  in  graver  matters,  she  does  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  manners  and  conduct  of  fashionable  heroines. 
And  yet  opportunities  of  distinguishing  herself  were  not 
lacking.  There  exists  an  unspoken  attachment  between 
herself  and  a  Mr.  Robert  Roy,  the  tutor  of  the  children 
of  whom  she  has  the  charge.  Honourable  scruples  con¬ 
cerning  the  uncertainty  of  his  prospects  prevent  Mr.  Roy 
from  declaring  himself ;  and  even  when  he  obtains  a 
valuable  appointment  in  India,  a  series  of  accidents 
interfere  with  his  seeing  Fortune  alone.  However,  in 
bidding  her  farewell,  before  strangers,  he  tells  her* 
hurriedly  to  expect  a  letter  from  him  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  and  adds  that  he  shall  not  sail  for  a  fortnight, 
so  that  he  may  receive  her  answer.  Fortune  waits  and 
longs  for  the  promised  letter,  but  it  never  reaches  her ; 
a  little  rogue  of  a  boy,  one  of  her  pupils,  having  stolen 
it  out  of  the  letter-box  in  the  laurel-bush.  Of  course 
poor  Fortune  Williams  concludes  that  Robert  Roy  has 
forgotten  her  ;  and  he,  receiving  no  answer  to  his  letter, 
imagines  himself  rejected,  and  sails  away  despairing. 
The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  grand  opportunities 
for  tragic  sensational  development  after  the  modern 
standard.  But  Fortune  Williams  does  not  lend  herself 
to  the  position.  It  was  open  to  her  to  marry  the  elderly 
clergyman  who  by-and-by  proposes  to  her ;  and  on  the 
return  of  Robert,  and  her  discovery  of  his  changeless 
affection,  to  poison  the  reverend  gentleman,  or  take  him 
out  boating  and  refuse  to  throw  him  a  rope  when  ho 
falls  overboard.  Or  she  might  have  left  him  in  scorn, 
after  explaining  to  him  the  superior  claims  of  passion  over 
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duty ;  or  if  sensational  virtue  were  preferred,  have  fallen 
upon  Robert  Roy’s  neck,  and  after  bestowing  upon  him  a 
great  many  wild  passionate  kisses,  have  banished  him  for 
ever  from  her  presence.  There  would  also  have  been  room 
foragreatdealof  dramatic  incident  had  Fortune  Williams, 
on  learning  the  childish  trick  by  which  David  Dalziel 
had  wrecked  her  life,  become  possessed  by  passionate 
hatred  of  the  youth,  and  done  her  best  to  blight  his 
own  love  for  pretty  Janetta  Mosely ;  finally,  in  a  moment 
of  remorse,  explaining  the  cause  of  her  enmity.  But 
our  degenerate  heroine  lets  these  golden  opportunities 
slip,  one  and  all.  She  does  not  marry  the  elderly  clergy¬ 
man  ;  and  though  she  believes  Robert  Roy  has  forgotten 
her,  she  still,  as  her  youth  fades,  keeps  the  romance  of 
her  love  for  him  uufaded.  The  children  grow  up,  and 
take  to  love-making  around  her ;  and  the  sadness  of  her 
own  love-story  makes  her  very  tender  to  the  young 
people.  In  fact,  she  settles  down  into  the  most  cnarm- 
ing  and  lovable  old  maid  ;  until  one  fine  day,  after 
fifteen  years*  absence,  Robert  Roy  returns.  He  has 
become  a  grave  and  silent  man,  carrying  his  sorrow 
always  about  with  him,  as  she  has  carried  her  romance. 
By  the  old  laurel-bush  the  story  of  the  lost  letter  is 
cleared  up  at  last ;  and  so  they  are  married — only  it  is 
not  spring  with  them,  but  autumn. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  Mrs.  Graik  for  her 
defence  of  that  much-maligned  and  sorely  misrepre¬ 
sented  type  of  womanhood,  the  old  maid.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  very  grievous  thing  if 
ever  the  old  maid  should  be  missing  amongst  us — the 
gentle,  tender,  romantic,  unworldly  old  maid,  who  is 
such,  not  quite  from  choice,  nor  assuredly  because  no 
man’s  love  has  been  drawn  towards  her,  but  because 
of  some  such  untold  love-story,  which,  like  a  rose 
gathered  long  ago,  she  always  carries  about  with  her — a 
rose  whose  bloom  has  faded,  but  whose  perfume  fades 
not  at  all.  The  old  maids,  the  true  and  dear  old  maids, 
are  the  depositaries  of  romance  in  this  practical  non- 
sentiment^  age.  The  boys  and  girls — well,  we  suppose, 
in  spite  of  the  Saturday  Review  and  cynical  essayists 
generally — the  boys  and  girls  are  romantic  still  ?  But 
then,  in  these  days,  they  will  so  soon  cease  to  be  boys 
and  girls.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  to  speak  of 
women — worthy  wives,  busy  mothers,  wise  managers  of 
households — as  ideal  beings.  The  excellent  matron  with 
her  children  about  her,  may  have  all  the  practical  vir¬ 
tues  under  the  sun,  she  may  be  of  ever  so  much  more 
worth  than  rubies,  but  romance  has  no  part  in  her. 
She  is,  and  must  be,  and  should  be,  a  woman  of  the 
world.  But  the  old  maid  is  not  a  woman  of  the  world — 
not  of  this  world ;  her  world  is  that  magic  mirror 
where  “  shadows  ”  still  cross  and  pass.  The  knights 
come  riding  two  and  two,  and  marriage  processions, 
and  funeral  processions,  sweep  by,  and  in  the  moonlight 
“  come  two  young  lovers,  lately  wed  ” ;  and  all  life, 
with  its  sorrows,  and  its  loves,  and  its  struggles,  is 
shown  illuminated  by  that  “  light  which  never  was  on 
sea  or  shore.” 

MINOR  NOTICES. 

A  Handy  Booh  on  the  Eastern  QuestioUf  being  a  Very 
Recent  View  of  Turkey.  By  Sir  George  Campbell. 
With  a  Map.  (John  Murray.) — We  have  commented 
elsewhere  on  one  of  the  main  peculiarities  of  Sir  George 
Campbell’s  book,  which  is  fresh  and  interesting,  even 
after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  Sir 
George  made  a  similar  visit  to  Ireland,  before  the  last 
attempt  at  a  settlement  of  the  Land  Question ;  and  here  we 
find  the  same  freshness  of  thought  and  stimulating  keen¬ 
ness  of  observation.  He  went  to  Turkey  with  the  idea 
that  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  an 
extension  of  local  self-government,  and  he  directed  his 
energies  chiefly  to  finding  out  what  remains  there  were 
of  the  ancient  village  system  which  were  capable  of 
receiving  new  vitality.  He  is  of  opinion  that  part  of 
the  recent  mischief  has  been  done  by  trying  to  introduce 
reforms  upon  too  centralised  and  systematic  a  model, 
with  electoral  colleges,  annual  elections,  and  a  grada¬ 
tion  of  parliaments.  This  is  how  he  explains  the  pre¬ 


ference  of  Turkish  reformers  for  a  more  centralised  system, 
and  their  objection  to  localisation.  Localisation  is  “just 
w hat  the  governing  T urks, wise  enough  in  thei  r  generation, 
^ek  to  resist  and  evade.  They  know  well  enough  that 
if  they  can  avoid  the  smaller  units  of  self-government  in 
which  the  Christians  would  really  govern  themselves,  and 
can  confine  the  pretence  of  self- government  to  larger  areas, 
in  which  they  can  count  on  a  largo  representation  of  the 
Mahommedan  element,  and  still  more  on  the  subser¬ 
viency  of  Christians  placed  in  high  positions  by  them¬ 
selves  (such  people  as  the  Patriarchs  and  others,  who 
concoct  the  servile  addresses  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made),  they  may  then,  by  a  little  clever  management 
and  political  manipulation,  retain  power  after  all.  Cen¬ 
tralisation  is  the  key  to  the  policy  of  the  bureaucracy. 
They  want  to  begin  from  the  top  and  say  thejjr  will  go 
down  presently.  My  view  is,  that  we  must  msist  on 
beginning  from  the  bottom  with  the  villages,  aud 
working  upwards.  If  small  local  govermeut  is  esta¬ 
blished  we  may  come  to  greater  things,  and  perhaps 
to  a  Parliament  for  Turkey  in  the  end,  but  not 
yet.” 

Between  the  Danube  and  Bloch  Sea ;  or,  Five  Years  in 
Bulgaria.  By  Henry  C.  Barkley.  (John  Murray.) — 
From  the  sub-title  of  this  work,  we  expect  to  learn 
something  new  about  the  Bulgarian  peasants.  Mr. 
Barkley  is  an  engineer,  who  was  employed  for  five  years, 
from  1857  to  1802,  in  the  construction  of  the  railway 
from  Tchernavoda  to  Kustendji,  and  has  thought  that 
at  the  present  moment  an  account  of  his  experiences  in 
the  north-east  of  Turkey,  which  is  called  Bulgaria, 
would  be  interesting.  So  they  are ;  but  they  would 
have  been  equally  interesting  at  any  other  moment,  for 
the  successive  chapters  have  much  more  to  say  about  the 
personal  adventures  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  his  horses,  his 
dogs,  and  his  navvies,  than  about  the  people  of  tho 
country  and  their  ways.  Still,  if  readers  can  bear  to 
wade  through  300  pages  of  hearty,  jovial  gossip,  poured 
out  with  a  free  heart  by  a  man  who  never  doubts  that 
what  is  enjoyable  to  him  must  be  enjoyable  to  everybody 
else,  and  who  has  lived  a  life  of  enterprise  such  as 
thousands  of  our  countrymeu  are  every  day  pursuing  in 
strange  half-known  countries  among  strange  peoples, 
they  will  find  some  substantial  information  about  tho 
state  of  Turkey  as  their  reward. 

Bracehndye  Hall.  By  Washington  Irving.  Illustrated 
by  R.  Caldecott.  (Macmillan.) — There  is  always  a  fear, 
in  these  days  of  high  pressure,  that  in  the  eagerness  to 
keep  pace  with  everything  new,  a  good  deal  of  what  wo 
once  recognised  as  so  good — and  for  which  we  then 
prophesied  constant  favour  or  perpetual  youth — runs  a 
bad  chance  of  being  forgotten  altogether.  Of  no  one 
can  this  bo  said  with  more  truth  than  of  Washington 
Irving.  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  his  books 
were  regarded'  as  the  healthiest  and  most  genial  out¬ 
come  of  American  literature.  They  were  the  promise  of 
a  future  which  the  present  has  not  yet  realised,  but 
meanwhile  they  were  to  fill  the  gap,  not  fading  with 
tho  generation  which  saw  them  born,  not  dying  with 
the  author  of  their  existence.  To-day,  after  a  brief  in¬ 
terval  of  twenty  years,  it  is  difficult  to  find  anyone  who 
is  not  on  the  shady  side  of  five-and-thirty  who  has  more 
than  a  mist^  idea  of  Washington  Irving  or  his  ‘  Sketch¬ 
book.’  This  oblivion,  which  we  will  hope  for  the  credit 
both  of  English  and  American  youth  and  manhood  is 
only  temporary,  is  after  all  the  highest  credit  to  Irving, 
if  we  are  ready  to  endorse  De  Quincey’s  dictum  that  to 
be  popular  beyond  his  own  immediate  life-time,  as  a 
novelist,  a  writer  must  be  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
self-degraded  by  sycophancy  to  tho  lowest  order  of 
minds.  Certainly  Irving  never  was  guilty  of  this  sin 
against  light  and  his  own  fame.  His  stories  are 
always  simple,  often  pathetic  —  they  appeal  alike  to 
.young  and  old,  though  some  of  them  are  more  especially 
addressed  to  the  former,  and  we  know  none  more  suited 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  than  these. 
Last  year  Mr.  Caldecott  address^  himself  to  the  task  of 
illustrating  Washington  Irving’s  *  Old  Christmas,’  and 
the  success  which  attended  it,  thanks  in  a  great  measure 
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to  the  admirable  sketches  with  which  it  was  bonntifallj 
adorned,  has  emboldened  the  publishers  to  follow  it  np  bj 
its  sequel  ‘  Bracebridge  Hall,*  in  a  condensed  but  by  no 
means  mutilated  form.  Mr.Caldecott  this  year  is  even  more 
happy  than  last  with  his  pencil.  In  *  Bracebridge  Hall  * 
he  enters  fully  into  the  delicate  humour,  the  good  breed¬ 
ing,  and  the  pure  love  of  Nature,  which  are  the  distin¬ 
guishing  featores  of  Washington  Irving’s  style.  The 
lair  Julia  leaning  on  her  lover’s  arm  is  as  pretty  a  little 
winter  idyll  as  one  may  wish  to  see ;  whilst  Lady  Lilly- 
crafb’s  maid,  in  the  chariot  supported  by  her  mistress’s 
pet  dogs,  is  full  of  real  humour  as  well  as  a  cleverly- 
composed  sketch.  If  in  the  manners  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  present  day  could  be  infused  a  little  of 
the  Sir  Charles  Grandison  style,  to  which  Irving  looked 
back  with  longing  regret,  and  which  Mr.  Caldecott 
can  recall  so  gracefully  in  his  sketches,  it  would  be  all 
the  better  for  society ;  and  social  intercourse,  though  per¬ 
haps  a  little  constrained  at  first,  would  in  the  end  be  all 
the  more  pleasant,  when  couiicsy  and  respect  had  re¬ 
sumed  the  places  now  usurped  by  familiarity  and  coarse- 


intelligible  style,  and  the  *  Chats  for  Small  Chatterers,* 
and  the  *  Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Donkey’s  Life,*  make  a 
very  good  beginning. 


Tiny  Houses  and  their  Builders,  (Cassell,  Fetter,  and 
Galpin.) — *  Tiny  Houses*  is  a  very  pretty  book,  prettily 
pictured,  which  tells  a  great  deal  in  a  simple  style  for 
children,  about  the  best-known  birds.  As  the  book 
is  well  got-up,  the  stories  interesting,  the  pictures 
numerous,  and  as  all  young  people  like,  or  ought  to  like, 
birds,  it  ought  to  bo  a  popular  Christmas  boo£ 


The  Little  King,  By  S.  Blandy.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mary  de  Hauteville. — Since  the  time  of 
Thomas  Merton,  of  Henry  Sandford,  and  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Barlow,  the  story  of  a  spoilt  boy,  who  reforms  in  the 
end,' has  always  been  popular,  possibly  because  the  moral 
is  an  easily  applied  and  easily  understood  one.  *  The 
Little  King  *  belongs  to  this  class,  and  has  the  additional 
advantage  at  the  present  time  of  being  connected  with 
Russia,  when  anything  of  the  kind  is  of  interest.  ‘  The 
Little  King  *  is  a  clever  and  interesting  story. 


The  Last  Act,  By  William  Tegg.  (William  Tegg 
and  Co.) — Mr.  Tegg  has  published  many  useful  books, 
but  this,  his  last,  deserves  to  take  rank  among  the  most 
useful  of  them,  being  as  it  is  an  account  of  the 
funeral  rites  of  nations,  and  of  all,  in  fact,  pertaining  to 
the  subject.  Such  a  work  may  not,  perhaps,  bo  of  the 
most  cheerful  order,  but  its  instructive  qualities  cannot 
be  denied.  Some  of  the  stories  it  contains  would 
almost  merit  for  it  that  title  of  *  Death’s  Jest-Book,* 
which  Beddoes  gave  to  the  best-known  play  of  his  not 
sufficiently  well-known  fantastic  dramatic  poems.  Mr. 
Tegg,  of  course,  considers  the  question  of  cremation, 
but  gives  cautiously  no  opinion  cither  for  or  against  it, 
on  tbe  ground  that  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to 
allow  of  an  impartial  judgment  being  formed.  Paste  and 
scissors  have,  obviously,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
such  a  work,  which  gives  the  address  of  Victor  Hugo 
over  Mme.  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  account  of  the 
funeral  of  Francis  Dcak  from  the  Times,  But  no  matter 
how  it  is  made  as  long  as  the  resulc  is  useful.  In  this 
case  it  is,  and  that  is  quite  enough. 


Peter  Parley' s  Annual,  (Ben.  George.) — ‘  Peter  Par¬ 
ley’s  Annual  *  makes  its  appearance  for  the  thirty-sixth 
time,  and  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  has  always  been  in 
its  general  appearance.  It  is  in  some  respects  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  its  predecessors ;  the  articles  on  “  Doctors 
Ancient  and  Modem,”  on  “  Wonders  of  Ancient  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  and  on  the  Archangel  of  Art,  “Michel  Angelo,” 
are  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  in  the  story  of 
the  “  Ratcatcher’s  Magic  Whistle  ”  readers  will  find  the 
same  subject Ithat  Mr.  Browning  chose  for  his  “Pied 
Piper  of  Hameln,”  with,  however,  a  different  result,  as 
the  children  come  back  in  the  end. 


Jewi  d'Esprit,  Collected  and  edited  by  Henry  S. 
Leigh.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — If  it  be  true,  as  has 
been  said,  that  no  collection  of  humorous  stories  can 
hope  for  very  long  life  which  have  not  in  them  some 
shape  or  shadow  of  the  jesting  of  Rabelais,  Mr.  Leigh’s 
collection  would  bo  at  once  condemned,  for  there  is  in 
it  nothing  that  suggests  the  humour  of  Panurge.  But 
‘Jeux  d’Esprit  ’  does  not,  under  any  circumstances,  bid  for 
immortality.  It  is  a  capital  volume  of  amusing  frag¬ 
ments,  merry  jest,  quip  and  anecdote,  and  which  is  more 
in  its  favour  thau  all  else,  it  is  edited  by  the  author  of 
the  ‘Carols  of  Cockayne.’  But  we  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  more  carols  as  the  result  of  whatever  labour  may 
have  been  spent  on  this  volume,  although  many  of  the 
stories  are  new  ;  all  are  in  degree  amusing,  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  is  very  good.  We  are  glad  to  find  C.  S.  Cal  very’s 
“  Butter  and  Eggs  and  a  Pound  of  Cheese  ”  ballad,  and 
should  have  liked  more  of  the  “  Rovers  ”  of  George  Can¬ 
ning  and  Hookham  Frere. 


Good  Things,  (Strahan  and  Co.) — If  distinction  were 
to  be  made  as  to  which  may  be  the  best  of  the  children’s 
journals,  the  award  would  probably  have  to  be  made  to 
‘Good  Things,’  for  its  volume  for  1876  is  a  perfect 
treasure-house  of  good  things.  It  is  enough  to  mention 
“The  Mystery  of  the  Island,”  by  the  late  Henry  Kingsley; 
“  The|Invisible  Prince,”  by  William  Gilbert;  and  “  The 
Adventures  of  Ulysses,”  by  that  writer  who  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  veils  himself  under  the  name  of  Matthew  Browne, 
to  show  how  well  the  journal  is  provided  with  fiction. 
The  pictures  are  very  good,  especially  those  to  the 
“  Adventures  of  Ulysses,”  and  there  are  many  papers 
either  amusing  or  instructive,  or  both,  but  always  inte¬ 
resting.  Moreover,  among  the  poems  is  one  by  Philip 
Bourke  Marston,  “  The  Rose’s  Dream;”  a  translation  by 
George  Macdonald ;  and  “  Blowing  Bubbles,”  a  graceful 
poem  by  the  unknown  poet,  who  styles  himself  “  A 
Whistler,”  and  chooses  to  remain  a  mystery. 


Little  Foils,  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.) — A  very 
good  children’s  annual,  with  a  groat  many  stories  aud 
pictures  suitable  for  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


Chatterbox,  The  Prize,  (W.  Wells  Gardner.) — 
‘  Chatterbox  ’  is  always  very  good,  and  the  present  volume 
is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  ‘  The  Prize’  deserves 
the  same  praise. 


Prize, 


Pound  and  About  Old  England,  By  Clara  L.  Matcaux. 
(Cassell,  Peter,  and  Galpin.) — This  is  a  pleasant,  ',well 
written  volume  of  articles  and  essays  on,  as  the  title 
implies,  old  England,  and  various  subjects  connected  with 
it.  The  stories  that  occur,  such  as  the  escape  of  King 
Charles  II.,  and  the  defence  of  Corfe  Castle,  are  told 
with  spirit ;  the  illustrations  are  good,  and  all  together 
make  it  a  very  good  gift-book  for  children. 


Merry  Sunbeams,  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.) — ‘  Merry 
Sunbeams  ’  is  a  w'orthy  successor  of  the  ‘  Golden  Child¬ 
hood  Annual  ’  of  last  year,  and  in  one  thing  it  excels 
almost  every  other  of  its  many  rivals — the  size  of  its  print, 
while  in  all  other  things  it  may  fairly  compare  with  most. 


Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Dmikey's  Life,  Ghats  for  Small 
Chatterers,  The  Cosy  Comer  Series.  (Cassell,  Petter, 
and  Galpin.) — Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin  have 
been  always  celebrated  for  the  quali^'and  quantity  of  the 
children’s  books,  which  they  pour  mrth  in  profusion  at 
Christmas  time,  and  the  fact  that  they  publish  the  Cosy 
Corner  Series  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  recommend  it.  In¬ 
tended  for  the  very  young,  they  are  written  in  an  easily 


Young  Days,  (Sunday  School  Association.) — This  is 
the  first  year  of  ‘  Young  Days,’  and  if  it  is  not  markedly 
different  from  the  numerous  minor  publications  of  this 
nature,  and  has  no  distinct  superiority  to  claim  over 
others,  it  is  a  praiseworthy  paper,  in  no  way  below 
the  average. 


Christmas  Bools,  (Dean  and  Son.) — Dean  and  Son 

Eublish  several  books  for  children,  appropriate  to  the 
oliday  time,  stories  and  toy-books  with  gay-coloured 
pictures.  The  toy-books  especially  are  very  elaborate 
affairs,  made  to  present  various  combinations  and  trans¬ 
formations  w  hich  render  them  very  amusing. 


/  / 
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ART. 

THE  OLD  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETY. 

The  history  of  English  water-colour  painting  is  also  in  some 
measu^  the  histoiy  of  English  landscape;  and  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Society  the  tradition  of  landscape  is  still  faith¬ 
fully  maintained.  Artists  who  have  aimed  at  more  than  the 
rendering  of  outward  Nature  have  generally  passed  after  a 
while  to  the  employment  of  the  larger  resources  of  oil.  The 
practice  of  water-colour  is  with  them  only  a  stage  in  their 
aevelopment,  and  for  this  reason  we  find,  and  must  expect  to 
find;  that  figure  subjects  hold  always  in  these  exhibitions  a 
subordinate  place.  Here  and  there  an  artist,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  figure,  rests  content  with  the  slighter  means  of 
representation  which  water-colour  allows ;  and  in  recent  years 
the  resources  of  this  branch  of  painting  have,  in  the  hands  of 
certain  masters,  been  so  far  enlarged  as  to  serve  for  a 
richer  and  more  precise  realization.  In  the  present  collection 
of  drawings,  for  example  w’e  have  the  works  of  Sir  John 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  Almn-Tadema,  the  first  reiving  for  his  effects 
upon  the  free  and  skilful  employment  of  tlie  old  manner  of 
execution,  and  the  second  securing  a  strength  and  solidity  of 
colour  scarcely  inferior  to  oil.  These  two  names  may  be  taken 
as  representati  ves  of  the  varied  resources  of  the  art.  Mr.Tadema’s 
two  little  designs  hung  upon  the  screens  are  almost  perfect  in 
their  kind.  They  are  executed  with  the  painter^s  enjoyment 
of  rich  and  harmonious  colour,  and  it  requires  no  great  discern¬ 
ment  to  recognise  the  taste  and  consideration  that  nave  been  ex- 

S ended  on  such  work.  In  regard  to  qualities  of  design,  the  little 
rawing  of  the  Balneator  **  (332),  with  its  simplicity  of  gesture 
and  directness  of  expression,  seems  to  us  the  better  of  the  two. 
The^  female  figure  in  the  second  design  is  endowed  with  a  certain 
obvious  prettiness  of  face,  and  a  languid  grace  of  movement  that 
do  not  make  a  very  serious  artistic  appeal.  The  subject  was 
capable  of  better  things,  and  the  simple  employment  in  which 
the  mmden  is  engaged  might  have  served  as  well  as  any  other 
to  exhibit  a  command  of  graceful  expression.  Sir  John  Gilbert’s 
ve^  different  manner  is  too  well  known  to  need  discussion.  It 
suffers  no  change  from  year  to  year,  nor  do  the  later  works 
exhibit  any  signs  of  failing  power.  Between  these  opposite 
extremes  of  style  there  remain  a  few  examples  of  figure  paint¬ 
ing  that  demand  a  word  of  recognition.  Mrs.  Allingham’s 
delicate  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  cnildren  has  neyer  been  more 
h^pily  exhibited  than  in  the  little  peasant  figure  called 
« May”  (388);  the  “Cinderella”  (120)  of  Mr.  Marsh  is  a 
painstaking  woik,  rich  in  colour  and  interesting  in  character; 
and  the  large  drawing  by  Mr.  Walter  Duncan  (152),  called 
“  In  the  Stocks,”  in  spite  of  some  want  of  refinement  in  the 
treatment  of  character,  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

But  it  is  to  the  landscape  drawings  that  the  visitor  will  turn 
with  greatest  interest,  and  here  he  will  find  a  collection  of 
considerable  variety  and  value.  A  great  quantity  of  the  work 
of  this  kind  only  repeats,  without  individual  conviction,  artistic 
discoveries  made  long  ago,  nor  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
students  of  Nature,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  all  should  prove 
themselves  possessed  of  original  powers.  It  is  enough  if  we 
can  discover,  among  the  younger  men,  a  few  who  are  w’orthy 
to  carry  on  a  great  tradition,  and  the  possession  of  such  works 
as  those  of  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  serves  to  show 
that  the  study  of  Nature  can  still  yield  new  secrets  of 
beauty  to  those  who  come  fitly  equipped  for  the  research. 
Mr.  North  gives  every  year  stronger  proof  both  of  the 
power  and  refinement  of  his  talent.  Belonging  to  the  younger 
school  of  English  painters,  his  work  retains  some  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Frederick  Walker.  That  love  of  precision, 
and  the  desire  of  realising,  not  merely  the  broader  truth  of  the 
scene,  but  its  minuter  realities,  which  always  characterised  the  , 
work  of  Walker,  is  found  again  in  the  drawings  of  the  living 
artist.  But  Mr.  North  is  more  entirely  devoted  to  the  study 
of  landscape  than  Walker  can  be  said  to  have  been ;  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  own  talent  by  his  individual  observation  of 
Nature,  he  has  developed  certain  qualities  that  give  an  original 
stamp  to  his  design.  The  later  achievements  of  Turner  left  the 
landscape  painter’s  art  in  chaos,  and  it  w’as  inevitable,  as  a 
first  protest  against  extravagances,  that  art  should  return  i 
to  a  more  exact  and  orderly  rendering  of  natural  truth. 
But  that  sense  of  mystery  in  Nature  which  Turner  loved 
must  always  be  dear  to  the  modern  student  of  landscape, 
and  the  problem  was  presented  to  him  of  restoring  this  quality 
of  the  older  style  without  undue  sacrifice  of  the  kind  of  beauty 
more  recently  discovered.  The  successful  solution  of  the 
problem  constitutes  the  chief  triumph  of  Mr.  North’s  art.  By 
a  method  that  is  all  his  own  he  contrives  to  combine  in  bar-  I 
monious  relation  the  beauty  of  things  near  and  of  things  i 
remote.  The  permanent  truths  of  the  scene  are  not  lost  or 
neglected  in  the  research  of  those  fleeting  beauties  of  light  and 
air  that  give  to  Nature  the  impression  of  vitality  and  movement.  i 
By  a  single  touch  of  bright  and  positive  colour,  by  the  careful  i 


rendering  of  a  spray  of  blossom  in  the  foreground,  he  con¬ 
trives  to  grant  to  the  spectator  the  sense  of  his  own 
delight  in  the  beauty  of  separate  leaf  and  flower,  and  the 
imagination  thus  satisfied  of  the  artist’s  regard  for  the 
smaller  realities  of  his  subject  is  then  content  to  follow  him 
to  that  mysterious  world  oi  sun  and  shadow  in  which  distant 
forms  are  hidden  or  dimly  revealed.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Titian,  the  creator  of  modern  landscape,  gained  for  his  work  a 
double  fascination.  The  conflict  of  storm-cloud  and  sunbeam, 
through  which  we  discern  the  outlines  of  the  far  blue  hills 
that  serve  as  background  to  so  many  of  his  pictures,  pre¬ 
serves  the  impression  of  the  larger  life  of  Nature  and  its  con¬ 
tinuous  changes  of  weather,  while  the  single  flower  imaged 
carefully  in  the  foreground,  a  puiple  iris  or  a  spray  of  jasmine, 
is  sufficient  to  suggest  all  the  aelicate  beauties  of  a  world  that 
lies  beneath  this  empire  of  sun  and  storm.  Mr.  North  has 
!  also  caught  the  secret  of  the  double  fascination,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  better  example  of  his  method  than 
is  presented  in  the  drawing  called  “  A  Hedge  in  Aimers  ”  (2^. 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  wora  is  less  concerned  with  detail.  He 
seeks  and  secures  a  single  impression  of  the  scene,  and  reduces 
the  materials  presented  to  him  to  their  simple  elements.  The 
term  “  sketching  ”  applies  with  special  propriety  to  such  admir¬ 
able  drawings  ns  those  of  Whitby  or  Cairo ;  for  according  to  the 
true  meaning  of  a  sketch,  he  selects  from  the  variety  of  natural 
colour  only  what  is  most  significant,  and  reduces  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  scene  to  a  few  governing  tones.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  we  have  omitted  much  that  might  have  been  said 
in  praise  of  numerous  other  artists.  Had  we  attempted  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  collection  as  a  whole,  the  admirable  works  of  Mr. 
Fripp,  Mr.  Lamont,  Mr.  Clarence  Waite,  and  Mr.  Powell, 
would  all  have  deserved  consideration.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
recommend  them  to  the  visitor’s  attention,  who  will  find  besides 
much  more  that  has  not  even  been  mentioned. 


MUSIC. 

Bennett’s  symphony  in  o  minor. 

There  were  no  less  than  four  works  at  last  Saturday’s 
Crystal  Palace  Concert  which  deserve  mention  by  us,  the 
one  named  in  the  heading  of  this  notice  being  the  most 
important  amongst  the  number.  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett’s 
Symphony  in  G  Minor,  bis  only  effort  in  the  highest  form  of 
composition,  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  being 
written  for  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  first  performed  at 
one  of  its  concerts,  in  1884  ;  the  slow  movement,  “  Romanza,’’ 
was  added  three  years  later.  There  is,  however,  no  sign  of 
age  or  declining  power  in  the  work.  It  is  as  fresh  and  full  of 
life  as  any  oi  the  composer's  youthful  ebullitions,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  These 
two  names  are  involuntarily  called  to  mind  by  the  allegro  of 
the  Symphony,  instinct  as  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  the  romantic 
movement  in  music,  of  which  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
represent  two  different  phases.  Romanticism,  in  the  best  and 
freshest  sense  of  the  word,  pervades  the  whole  of  this  allegro, 
from  the  unprepared  opening  of  the  beautiful  melody  in  G 
Minor  to  the  last  note  of  the  coda.  The  instrumentation, 
wonderfully  rich  in  the  combination  of  the  winds,  partakes  of 
the  same  spirit.  The  second  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
entirely  eighteenth  century ;  it  is  a  Minuetto  in  B  Flat,  and 
may  depict  our  preat  grandmothers  walking  the  steps  of  that 
dance  with  the  elegant  albeit  so)newhat  petrified  grace  of  their 
epoch.  The  trio  for  the  brass  alone  particularly  is  of  charm¬ 
ing  effect.  Like  Schumann’s  Symphony  in  D  Minor,  the 
present  work  has  a  romance  or  song  without  words  by  w’ay  of 
slow  movement.  The  melody  in  itself  is  charming,  but  there 
is  no  symphonic  breadth  or  depth.  This  again  is  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  defect  of  the  school  to  which  the  work  belongs. 
We  sadly  miss  the  wonderful  expansion  of  Beethoven’s  adagios. 
Wagner  alone,  amongst  moderns,  shows,  or  at  least  approaches, 
the  sustained  beauty  of  Beethoven’s  mdos. 


ever,  it  is  not  equal  in  melodious  charm.  It  is  melancnoiy  to 
think  that  the  author  of  this  beautiful  work  should  have 
wasted  his  best  years  in  the  drudgery  of  teaching  scales  and 
Studes  to  schoolgirls.  At  the  same  time,  the  wish  suggests 
itself  to  see  rescued  from  oblivion  many  of  the  still  unpublished 
works  by  our  representative  English  musician.  This  is  a  hint 

to  Mr.  Manns.  ^ 

The  second  work  on  our  list  is  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  b 
Sharp  Minor,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  played  for  the  first  time 
at  these  concerts.  This  is  one  of  those  compositions  of  which 
it  is  familiarly  said  that  they  might  be  written  by  anyone  ; 
by  anyone,  that  is,  with  a  very  sound  knowledge  of  musical 
art,  and  with  a  more  than  ordinary  faculty  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  an  agreeable  and  plausible  manner.  To  say  the 
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same  in  other  words,  Dr.  Hiller  is  one  of  those  eclectic 
musicians  who  cull  their  ideas  and  the  mode  of  rendering:  them 
from  all  the  different  schools,  always  aToidin?  direct  {plagiarism, 
but  never  attaining  an  individual  type  of  expression.  The 
result  is  work  like  the  present  Concerto,  agreeanle  to  listen  to, 
but  which  leaves  the  aeeper  fibres  of  our  nature  untouched. 
In  this  instance  also  we  find  reminiscences  of  Beethoven,  of 
Mendelssohn,  of  the  French  school,  and  of  miscellaneous 
other  composers.  The  wonder  is  how  everything  is  made  to 
work  together  in  harmony  to  an  efiect  which,  as  we  said,  if  not 
deep,  is  at  least  pleasing.  Such  men  as  Hiller  have  a  decided 
claim  to  public  notice,  perhaps  even  to  the  remembrance  of 
posterity.  Their  artistic  savoir-faire  is  their  title ;  but  we 
must  not  mix  them  up  with  men  of  genius.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  the  work  which  occasioned  these  remarks  is  one  of 
Hiller’s  juvenile  efibrts.  But  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Concerto  only.  Hiller  has  remained  the  same  from  his 
youth  to  the  present  moment.  The  work  was  admirably 
rendered  by  that  charming  pianiste.  Mile.  Anna  Mehlig. 

Liszt’s  symphonic  poem,  Mazeppa,”  which  formed  the 
third  interesting  item  of  the  programme,  was,  the  reader  will 
remember,  played  in  a  pianoforte  arrangement  some  time  ago 
by  Mrs.  B^ley  and  Mr.  Walter  Bache.  Mr.  Bache  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  performance  for  his  concert  early  next  year,  and 
till  that  occasion  we  will  delay  our  fuller  notice  of  the  work. 
The  present  performance,  although  spirited,  had  something  of 
a  preliminary  character.  Mr.  B^he  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
Mr.  Manns  for  preparing  the  public  for  the  work  in  this 
manner.  We  can,  nowever,  not  suppress  a  wish  that  all  this 
care  bad  been  devoted  to  another  of  the  symphonic  poems,  to 
one  more  deep  and  less  abounding  in  obvious  external  effects. 

With  Schumann’s  overture  to  ^'Genevieve,”  the  master’s 
onlv  opera,  we  close  our  list.  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  orches¬ 
tral  writing,  although  much  less  characteristic  of  Schumann’s 
style  than  bis  overture  to  Byron’s  Manfred.”  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  Genevieve  ”  has  to 
some  extent  drawn  Schumann  into  the  grooves  of  Weber,  with 
whom  in  general  he  has  nothing  in  common.  Next  Saturday’s 
concert  will  be  given  in  commemoration  of  Beethoven’s  birth¬ 
day,  and  the  programme  will  consist  of  his  works  exclusivelv. 
The  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed,  and  Mme.  Arabella 
Goddard  will  play  the  Concerto  m  E  Flat.  We  recommend  our 
readers  not  to  miss  such  a  treat. 


No  inconsiderable  indignation  was  felt,  and  expressed,  too, 
in  no  measured  language,  at  the  unreasonable  separation  of  the 
men  and  women  at  the  Eastern  Conference,  in  St.  James’s  Hall, 
last  Friday.  Many  of  the  ladies  present  had  come  up  from  the 
country,  on  purpose,  in  order  to  see  and  hear  the  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  who  spoke,  or  were  present  at  the  meeting,  but 
as  the  women  folk  were  separated  from  the  rougher  sex,  and 
skied  as  religiously  as  if  they  were  in  certain  churches,  or  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  cut  off  from  informa¬ 
tion,  and  being  unable  to  know  Mr.  Gladstone  from  Mr.  Trollope, 
must  have  passed  a  rather  uninteresting  time.  The  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  this  was  that  all  the  men  were  supposed  to  be  dele¬ 
gates,  and  that  only  delegates  should  be  admitted  into  the 
body  of  the  hall,  to  which  plea  two  ladies  responded,  by  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  delegates,  and  so  obtained  admission,  while 
some  resolute  men  followed  their  wives  into  the  jealously 
guarded  women’s  apartments,”  on  the  ground  that  a  delegate 
was  privileged  .to  go  where  he  liked.  The  prohibition,  for 
whatever  reason,  was  a  very  mistaken  one,  and  caused  much 
discontent.  Moreover,  the  conduct  of  those  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  regulations  was  a  little  inclined  to  degenerate  into 
brute  force,  and  the  rude  uncivil  touch  ”  of  these  janitors 
proved  them  indeed  “  friends  of  an  ill  fashion.” 


VARIORUM  NOTES, 


Punch  has  got  hold  of  a  good  quotation  introducing  the 
name  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  to  be  found  in  King  John.  We 
are  surprised  that  none  of  our  contemporaries  thought  of  look¬ 
ing  there  before.  There  are,  however,  some  equally  appropri¬ 
ate  quotations  to  be  found  there  yet ;  and  to  save  some  of  our 
friends  the  trouble  of  looking  for  them,  we  are  very  happy  to 
suggest  a  few.  For  instance,  why  might  not  Sir  Henry  lUliot 
be  supposed  to  say,  Stay  yet.  Lord  Salisbury,  I’ll  go  with 
thee.”  Might  not  some  ill-natured  critic  of  our  special  envoy 
be  heard  to  ob6er\'e,  **  Besides,  I  met  Lord  Bigot  and  Lord 
Salisbury,”  and  to  suggest  that  these  two  were  very  proper 
companions  P  Or  if  the  envoys  should  come  to  angry  dispute 
at  the  Conference,  there  might  be  General  Ignatieff  represented 
in  the  act  of  hurling  defiance  at  our  representative,  **  Stand 
back.  Lord  Salisbury,  stand  back,  I  say  ;  by  heaven,  I  think  my 
sword’s  as  sharp  as  yours.”  Or  the  haughty  Muscovite  might 
thus  address  him,  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury,  if 
thou  but  frown  on  me ;  ”  or  again,  if  the  Conference  should  be' 
long  in  getting  together,  why  might  not  one  of  our  envoys  say  to 
the  other,  from  Richard  //.,  “  My  Lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have 
stayed  ten  days  .  .  .  and  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  .  .  .  there¬ 
fore  we  will  disperse  ourselves.”  These  are  only  taken  from 
two  plays,  and  there  are  all  the  Ilenrys  left  unsearched.  We 
really  do  not  see  how  any  of  our  friends  can  possibly  want  for 
an  appropriate  quotation  as  long  os  the  Conference  lasts. 

I  would  I  were  an  admiral,”  exclaims  the  seaman  in  Barry 
Cornwall’s  poem,  but  if  the  rumour  with  regard  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  admiral  be  true,  there  probably  will  be  not  a  few 
who  will  be  wholly  unable  to  feel  any  sympathy  with  this  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  person  in  question,  and  will  express  much 
wrath  at  the  fulfilment  thereof.  Is  this  also  “  pour  encourager 
les  autres if  so,  we  should  advise  pleasure  yachts  to  look  out. 
After  all,  royal  relationship  is  a  much  more  important  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  the  Navy  than  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road 
at  sea. 
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superwded.  Weleam,  however,  that  Mr.  James  Paterson,  M.  A.,  this  most  awful  of  human  ills  a  cure  has  recentlj  heen  dia- 
sometime  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  and  author  of  various  covered  and  used  with  the  happiest  result  This  is  nothing 
legal  works,  has  in  the  press  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new  else  than  eating  the  fiesh  of  the  turkey  buzzard,  or  gallinazo,  a 
and  original  work  covering  the  ground  so  long  occupied  by  bird  so  filthy  in  its  habits  that  the  meat  it  produces  has  been 
Blackstone.  These  first  two  volumes,  which  will  be  published  refused  by  Europeans  who  were  dying  of  hunger.  Several  of 
in  the  spring  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  deal  with  the  the  party  who  accompanied  Lieut.  Strain  in  his  perilous  ex- 
Liberty  of  the  Subject,”  and  with  those  of  our  laws  which  plorations  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  lay  down  to  die,  and  died, 
relate  to  “  The  Security  of  the  Person.”  They  will  contain  an  because  the  flesh  of  this  bird  was  too  revolting  to  eat.  Now  the 
exhaustive  exposition  of  this  branch  of  the  law,  showing  how  gallinazo  abounds  in  those  parts,  indeed  is  the  only  bird  that 
at  every  point  the  personal  freedom  of  man  is  protected,  and  may  be  said  to  abound  in  the  populous  regions ;  he  is  likewise 
how  far  debt,  crirate,  or  any  other  cause,  justifies  interference  the  only  scavenger ;  now  he  will  be  elevated  to  higher  uses,  and  it 
with  this  freedom.  The  **  Liberty  of  the  Subject  ”  forms  the  is  only  fair  that  galUnazoes,  as  well  as  men,  should  rise  to  higher 
ke3rnote  of  the  whole  book,  and  this  new  arrangement,  together  things.  News  has  reached  us  from  Panama  and  Carthagena  of 
with  the  development  of  ideas  since  Blackstone’s  time,  will  several  cures  having  been  effected  of  this  direful  plague  by  the 
allow  of  entire  freshness  of  treatment.  Mr.  Paterson  will  en-  use  of  the  flesh  of  a  carrion  bird.  Homoeopathists  will  look  up, 


deavour  to  make  his  book  readable  by  all  who  take  an  intelli-  and  all  who  hate  medicine  will  be  supplied  with  new  arguments, 
gent  interest  in  the  laws  under  which  we  live,  while  preserving  playgoers  know  how  serious  a  matter  a  stage  fight  is. 

the  technical  accuracy  of  detail  which  is  demanded  by  the  Though  they  do  but  jest,”  the  combatants  cannot  afford  to 
lawyer  and  the  student.  j^jgg  ^  single  guard  without  placing  their  lives  in  danger.  The 

Oxford  would  appear  to  bo  in  awful  case.  We  have  been  Richard  IIL^  at  Drury  Lane, 

allowed  to  peruse  a  letter  from  one  of  its  professors,  dated  representative  of  the  crook-backed  tyrant  was  very  near 
Venice,  November  9,  and  addressed  to  the  workmen  and  earnest  The  fight  had  proceeded  but  a  few 

labourers  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  occur  the  following  moments  when  Mr.  Sullivan  fell,  and  made  a  gesture  towards 
strange  sentences : — At  your  very  doors  there  is  One  knocking,  antagonist  signifying  that  he  had  been  struck.  It  was  found 
if  you  would  open,  with  something  better  than  tracts  in  His  Sinclair,  in  recovering  his  sword,  after  a  downward 

basket  j  supper,  and  very  material  supper,  if  you  wiU  only  SulHvan’s  face,  the  eye 

condescend  to  eat  of  angels’ food  first.  Truly  it  is  hard  for  you  narrowly  escaping.  Mr.  SuUivan,  we  re^et  to  say,  has  not 
to  hear  the  low  knocking  in  the  hubbub  of  your  Vanity  Fair.  P^®^  since.  Though  Mr.  Sullivan  is  the  hero  of 

You  are  living  in  the  midst  of  the  most  perfectly  miscreant  thousands  of  stage  fights,  this  is  the  only  time  he  has 

crowd  that  ever  blasphemed  creation.  Not  with  the  old  snap-  wounded,  although  he  insists  upon  the  fencing  being  no' 

finger  blasphemy  of  the  wantonly  profane,  but  the  deliberate  make-believe. 

blasphemy  of  Adam  Smith :  <  Thou  shalt  hate  the  Lord  thy  The  statement  that  the  weekly  issue  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  *  Life 

God,  damn  his  laws,  and  covet  thy  neighbour’s  goods.’  Here’s  Lord  Beaconsfield  ’  is  to  bo  discontinued,  to  make  room  for 

one  of  my  own  boys  getting  up  that  lesson  beside  me  for  his  ®  two-volume  edition  to  be  published  immediately,  is  wholly 
next  Oxford  examination.  For  Adam  Smith  is  accepted  as  the  without  foundation.  The  weekly  issue  will  be  continued  to 
outcome  of  practical  philosophy  at  our  Universities,  and  their  volume  of  the  Life  will  shortly  be  published,  and 

youth  urged  to  come  out  high  in  competitive  blasphemy.”  Is  other  not  for  at  least  three  months. 

this  true,  or  are  these  wild  and  wayward  words  only  intended  M.  Joumard,  an  actor  of  great  promise  in  comedy,  has  left 
to  turn  our  Universities  upside  down  ?  the  Theatre  Fran9ai3  for  the  Vaudeville.  Perhaps  he  will 


The  verdict  in  the  case  of  Coe  v.  Buckstone  and  Sothern 
will  probably  surprise  not  a  little  those  who  have  followed  the 
case  in  the  newspaper  reports,  and  much  more  those  who 
happened  to  be  present  in  the  crowded  court  on  Monday,  when 
Mr.  Coe  was  examined  and  cross-examined.  To  an  ordinary 
observer,  the  whole  scene  that  day  was  infinitely  more  amusing 
than  the  trial  scene  in  Hot  TFdter,  though  if  the  observer 
chanced  for  a  moment  to  forget  that  he  was  not  looking  at  a 
dramatic  performance,  it  seemed  open  to  the  same  charge  of 
over-exaggeration  of  farcical  effect.  With  more  than  one  of 
the  spectators,  indeed,  the  idea  that  it  was  a  first  night, 
not  a  sitting  of  the  strict  court  of  Venice,  seemed  to  prevail 
very  strongly,  for  any  good  point  or  telling  situation  in  the 
progress  of  the  case  met  with  marked  approval,  and  Seijeant 
Ballantine’s  address  called  forth  enthusiastic  applause,  that 
awakened  the  echoes  of  the  Court,  the  wrath  of  the  Judge,  and 
the  humour  of  Serjeant  Ballantine,  who  expressed  himself  as 
unable  to  feel  over- much  aggrieved  at  so  marked  a  tribute  to 
his  oratorical  powers.  Vain,  however,  was  all  endeavour  of 
defending  counsel,  idle  the  applause  of  the  interested;  the  jury 
took  but  twenty  minutes  to  consider  before  they  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  God  never  strikes  with  both  hands — 
also  that  where  the  devil  has  placed  the  poison  God  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  antidote.  These  ancient  sayings  are  still  believed  by 
many,  and  certainly  things  occur  now  and  again  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  .destitute  of  truth.  For  example,  in  Central 
America — in  Columbia — in  the  tropical  valleys  of  the  Andes, 
on  the  high  table  lands,  as  well  as  on  the  lowdying  shores  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  there  is  a  loathsome  disease  called  elephan¬ 
tiasis  ;  it  is  not  confined  to  any  class  of  persons,  although  it  is 
more  prevalent  among  the  poor,  and  the  poor  of  the  negroes. 
The  malady  is  not  only  fearful  and  loathsome  to  the  patient,  it 
is  hideous  to  behold.  The  members  of  the  body  become  swollen 
with  ulcers  to  a  formidable  size;  the  hair  drops  off;  so  do 
the  nails;  the  voice  disappears,  and  sleep  is  murdered.  For 


being  killed  in  earnest  The  fight  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
moments  when  Mr.  Sullivan  fell,  and  made  a  gesture  towards 
his  antagonist  signifying  that  he  had  been  struck.  It  was  found 
j  that  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  recovering  his  sword,  after  a  downward 
,  blow,  had  cut  or  ripped  one  side  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  face,  the  eye 
^  narrowly  escaping.  Mr.  Sullivan,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not 
been  able  to  play  since.  Though  Mr.  Sullivan  is  the  hero  of 
several  thousands  of  stage  fights,  this  is  the  only  time  he  has 
been  wounded,  although  he  insists  upon  the  fencing  being  no 
make-believe. 

I 

The  statement  that  the  weekly  issue  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  *  Life 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  ’  is  to  be  discontinued,  to  make  room  for 
a  two-volume  edition  to  be  published  immediately,  is  wholly 
without  foundation.  The  weekly  issue  will  be  continued  to 
the  end ;  one  volume  of  the  Life  will  shortly  be  published,  and 
the  other  not  for  at  least  three  months. 

M.  Joumard,  an  actor  of  great  promise  in  comedy,  has  left 
the  Theatre  Fran9ai3  for  the  Vaudeville.  Perhaps  he  will 
repent  of  the  change  as  M.  Coquelin  cadet  did. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Adder,  Max. — Elbow-Room.  A  Novel  without  a  Plot.  (Crown  8vo.)  Ward 
Lock,  and  Tyler.  2t. 

Benjamin  D. — His  Little  Dinner.  (Small  4to.)  Weldon  and  Co.  Is. 

Brown,  C.  Barrington.— Canoe  and  Camp  Life  in  British  Guiana.  (Demy  8vo, 
pp.  400.)  E.  Stanford.  21«. 

Bumand,  F.  C.  and  Arthur  A’ Beckett. —The  Shadow  Witness.  (Small  4to.) 
Bradbury,  Agnew,  and  Co.  1«. 

Campbell,  Sir  George,  M.P.— A  Handy  Book  on  the  Eastern  Question.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  212.)  J.  Murray.  6s. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.  (4to.)  Cassell  and  Co.  9i. 

Chats  for  Small  Chatterers.  (Crown  8vo.)  Cassell  and  Co.  2s.  6d. 

Cooke,  E.  W.,  R.A.— Leaves  from  My  Sketch-Book.  (Folio.)  J.  Murray. 

Cousens,  Frances  Upcher.— Beautiful  Flowers.  Interwoven  with  Texts.  (Small 
8vo.)  Dean  and  Son.  Is. 

Crowe,  J.  A.  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.— Titian ;  His  Life  and  Times.  In  2  vols. 
(Demy  8vo,  pp.  459,  641.)  J.  Murray. 

Encyclopsedla  Britannica.  Vol.  V.  Ninth  Edition.  (4to,  pp.  830.)  A.  and  0. 
Black.  30j. 

Garside,  Firth,  M.A.— The  Adventures  of  Tom  Hanson.  (Crown  8vo.)  8. 

Tinsley.  Bs. 

Hardy,  Iza  Duftu8.—Glencaim.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  8 vo.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
31s.  6d. 

I  Helen's  Babies.  By  their  Latest  Victim.  (Fcp.  8vo.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  li. 
Influence  of  Fire-arms  upon  Tactics.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Captain 
E.  H.  Wickham,  B.A.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  160.)  H.  8.  King  and  Co.  Is.  6d. 
Irving,  Washington.— Bracebridge  Hall.  (Crown  8vo.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  6s. 

It  Might  Have  Been.  By  the  Author  of  “Tit  for  Tat.’  In  8  Vols.  (Crown 
8vo.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  31<.  6J. 

Johnson,  James.— Sugar  and  Spice.  (Sq.  crown  8vo.)  Dean  and  Son.  1/. 

Knollys,  Major,  F.R.G.S.— Shaw,  the  Life  Guardsman.  (C!rown  8vo.)  Dean  and 
Son.  1«. 

Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Edited  by  S.  R.  Townshond  Mayer. 

In  2  vols.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  272,  296.)  R.  Bentley  and  Son.  21i. 

Life  of  a  Fairy  Queen.  (Small  4to.)  Dean  and  Son.  1#. 

Little  Folks.  (4to.)  Cassell  and  Co.  3«.  6d. 

Lockwood,  Lady  Julia.— Instinct  or  Reason?  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  874.)  Reeves 
and  Turner. 

Mateaux,  Clara  L.— Around  and  About  Old  England.  (Small  4to,  pp.  248.) 
Cassell  and  Co.  6s. 

Melville,  Henrj.— Veritas ;  Revelation  of  Mysteries.  (Folio,  pp.  126.) 

Charing  Cross  Publishing  Company. 

Montgomery,  Florence.— Peggy,  and  other  Tales.  New  Edition.  (Crown  Svo.) 
Cassell  and  Co.  6s. 

Mounteney-Jephson,  R.— He  Would  be  a  Soldier.  (Crown  8vo.)  R.  Bentley  and 
Son.  6j. 

Musical  Tales,  Phantasms,  and  Sketches.  Translated  from  the  German  of  EUse 
'  Polko.  By  Mary  P.  Maudslay.  (Crown  8vo.)  S.  Tinsley.  7s.  6<l, 
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Miooli,  Arthur,  F.B.UJ8. — The  Pazzle  of  Life.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  148.)  Long* 

mnns.  6$. 

Ollier,  Edmond. — CJaeaeirs  Hietoiy  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  II.  (4to,  pp. 
€24.)  Caasell  and  Co.  9«. 

Palmer,  B.  H. — The  Song  of  the  Reed,  and  other  Pieces.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  200.) 
Trtibner  and  Co.  6t. 

Post-Offloe  Directory  for  1877.  Kelly  and  Co.  40*. 

Biding,  Bailing,  and  Swinging.  With  Sorprise  Pictores.  (Small  4to.)  Dean 
and  Bon.  1«. 

BoUnson,  John,  F.B.Q.8. — George  Linton.  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  421.)  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Bowan,  John  J. — The  Emigrant  and  Sportsman  in  Canada.  (Oown  8vo, 
pp.  440.)  B.  Stanford.  10<.  6d. 

The  Smoker’s  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend.  By  a  Veteran  of  Smokedom. 

(Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  184.)  Hardwicke  and  Bogoe. 

Tiny  Honses  and  their  Builders.  (Small  4to,  pp.  192.)  Cassell  and  Co.  6*. 
Transforming  Picture  Book.  (Small  4to.)  Dean  and  Co.  1«.  6d. 

Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Donkey's  Life.  (Crown  8to.)  Cassell  and  Co.  2*.  6d. 
WaTenev,  Lord,  F.B.S.— Italy  and  Borne.  (Large  demy  8to,  pp.  172.)  W. 
Bidgway.  2*.  M. 

Webster’s  Dictionary  of  (Stations.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  296.)  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler.  2«.  Od. 

Whitaker’s  Almanac  for  1877.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  322.)  J.  Whitaker. 

White,  John  T.,  D.D.— Odes  of  Horace.  Book  IV.  (Fop.  8to,  pp.  123.)  Long¬ 
mans.  Jt. 

Wicksteed,  Philip  H.,  M.A.— The  Bible  for  Young  People.  Vol.  V.  (Crown  8vo. 

pp.  466.)  Williams  and  Norgate.  6«. 

Young  Days.  (Small  4to.)  Smart  and  Allen.  1«.  6d. 

Zerltl,  O.  O.,  Ph.D. — A  Manual  of  the  Historical  Development  of  Art.  (Crown 
8to,  pp.  311.)  Hardvicke  and  Bogue.  6«. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  TUCKER. 

Thorongh  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fe^,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


rpUE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Free  (founded  1^51).— 

JL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  earnestly  solicited.  Out-Patients  are  seen  Free  on 
their  own  application  at  Brompton,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  at  Two 
o’clock ;  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  the  same 
Hour. 

Hon.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslbt,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Courre  Si  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY,  Central  Office, 

16  Buckingham  Street,  London,  W.C.  Thirty-eight  District  Committees. 
Objects. — Thorough  investigation  of  cases  of  distress,  and  effectual  relief, 
either  by  reference  to  suitable  charities,  or  from  the  funds  of  the  Society.  Dis¬ 
couragement  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  as  injurious  to  the  poor.  Reports  on 
the  merits  of  all  applications  furnished,  free  of  charge,  to  all  charitable  persons 
legitimately  interest^  in  the  cases. 

The  Society  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  voluntary  contributions  received 
during  the  year,  and  the  demands  upon  its  resources  are  constantly  increasing. 
FUNDS  are  urgently  needed.  Cheques  and  post-office  orders  to  be  sent  to 
Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  or  to  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary,  16  Buckingham  Str^,  W.C. 


London  library,  12  St  James  s  Square,  London, 

Founded  1841. 

Patro.n— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

President— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  86,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  in 
various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6  ;  Life  Membership, 
£26.  Fifteen  volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


77ie  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  “THE  EXAMINER 
will  be  enlarged  In  size,  and  the  price  raised  to 
Sixpence,  At  the  same  time  will  be  commenced 
a  New  Novel  by  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  “A 
Daughter  of  Heth,"  “The  Princess  of  Thule,“ 
“Madcap  Violet,"  dc.  The  title  of  this  Novel  Is 
“GREEN  PASTURES  and  PICCADILLY;"  it  Is  a 
sequel  to  “The  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton." 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

/^N  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY'  for 

W  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  E.  A.  Kirby, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.8.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  13€  Gower  Street,  London. 


/COURIERS*  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James  e. 

Established  1861,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  maybe 
secur^  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean » 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Anstralia.  Tha  Paninaular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


Terms  of  Subscription: — Post  free,  vnthin  the  United 
Kingdom —  Yearly,  £1  8s.  6d. ;  Half-yearly,  14s.  8d. ;  Quarterly, 
7s.  2d. —  U.S,  of  America,  £1  lOg.  6d.,  or  $7  60  gold. — India 
and  the  Colonies,  £1  IOa.  Gd.  Subscriptions  are  payable  in 
advance,  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposits 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


[PERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


AN  INDHPKNDBXT  WEEKLY  REVIEW  0» 


iHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

J  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
ittcieiarw*  i  inwM  t  nnnnxririRr.n 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 

Price  Sd. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,693,  DECEMBER  9,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Reassurances  of  Peace.  The  French  Crisis. 

An  Opportunity  for  Public  Virtue. 

George  Dawson.  Piivllege  of  Counsel.  Correspondence  of  Sismondi’s. 


OSITIVE  government  SECURITY  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Offices— 34  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

CArtirfnnn— Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Alliance  Bank. 


The  Uses  of  Chastisement. 


Unequalled  Advantages  to  Assurers. 

-Absolute  security  to  the  Assured  by  the  investment  of  the  Entire  Net 
Premiums  in  Government  Secihities. 

-Policies  indisputable. 

-No  restriction  upon  travel  or  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

-Policies  not  wholly  forfeited  if  payment  of  Premiums  be  discontinued,  the 
holders’  rights  being  in  proportion  to  Premiums  paid. 

•Assurers  have  the  right  of  claiming  at  any  time,  either  on  loan  or  surrender, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  pidd.  , 


A  Hlstoiy  of  English  Thought. 

Camilli 

Italy.  Minor  No^ 


William  Morris's  New  Poem. 


The  Magazines. 


Drama. 


Variorum  Notes, 


New  Books  and  New  Editions, 


PERIODICAL  PROGRESS  OP  THE  COMPANY. 

(First  Policy  issued  December,  1871.) 

Annual  Premium  Income. 

Slst  December,  1872  .  £8,008 

80th  June,  1873  £20,932 

31st  December,  1873  .  £31,006 

31st  December,  1874  .  £43,306 

81st  De:ember,  1876  .  £50,688 

Position  of  the  Company  on  318t  December,  1876. 

Policies  in  force— 2,282,  assuring  £1,141,016. 

Total  Premiums  received- £122,899. 

Profits  in  Life  Funds— (Being  Surpluk  over  and  above  the  sum  required  to  cover 
the  Risks,)  £7,489  i*.  Id. 


Subscription,  post  free,  16j.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C, 


TDRITISH  MUSEUM. — In  future  the  British  Museum  will 

-A-9  be  CLOSED  for  the  purposes  of  Cleaning,  Ac.,  during  the  first  week  in 
February,  the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  first  week  in  October,  instead  of,  as 
hitherto,  during  the  first  week  in  January,  May,  and  September. 

u  ^  WINTER  JONES, 

British  Museum :  Dec.  9,  1876.  Ihlncipal  Librarian. 
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PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797. 


70  LOMBARD  STREET,  City  ;  and  67  CHARING  CROSS,  Westminster. 

Dirfcton. 


42  POULTRY. 

TDAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  INSURED  AGAINST  hy 

SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINGSALE,  Chalrmnn. 


€1,000  If  Killed,  with  lU>eral  allowances  If  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment  of  £3 
covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 


RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
42  POULTRY. 


Prospectuses,  &c..  Free. 


W.  BURR,  P.8.8.,  Man.aging  Director. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  PREPARED  COCOA. 


MARAVILLA  COCOA. 

Sole  Proprietors — TATLOB  BBOTHEBS,  London. 


The  Globe  says “  Taylor  Brothers’  Mara  villa  Cocoa  has  achieved  a  thorough 
success,  and  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  Market.” 


Sold  in  tin-lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers. 


^JpHE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  BuiLDiJfO  Society,  29  and  30  Soathampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 


With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  pnrposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Soathampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 


Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  50L  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’dock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  par  Ocular t,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROPT,  Manager. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BY  80RTINO  YOUR  PAPERS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

“  Exceedingly  useful.” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Hlostrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufsoturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

13  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


AUTOTYPE. 

TJERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

X  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 


the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Prooeesee,  employed  by  the  Tniateee  of  the 
British  Museum,  PalBOgraphical,  Numismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
LcMTied  Societies.  Fac-slmiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MS.S.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Lc.,  ko. 

For  Urms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathbons 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Bnu).  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyex 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

fTlIIE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

1  matlon.  cansing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  indndng 


-JL  mation,  caosing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  indnoing 
oough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  thesj  sj-mptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  fom 
of  juiulies.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  become  actively 
h'^aling.  6d.  and  W.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  stamps),  and  tins,  li.  6d.,  labeUed 
Jamrh  Epps  k  Co.,  Homosopathlc  Chemists,  48  Threaineedle  Street,  and 
170  Piccadilly,  London.” 


T3EDSTEADS  and  BEDDING.—WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

hMonshowawerylarge  assortment  of  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Cliil- 


Henry  R.  Brand,  Esq.  Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 

Octavius  E.  Cooi>o,  E^.,  M.P.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

John  Coope  Davis,  Rsq.  John  Stewart  Oxley,  feq. 

Henry  Farqubar,  Esq.  Benjamin  Shaw,  E^. 

Charles  Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq.  Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Rsq. 

IHrkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P.  Maimaduko  Wyvill,  &q. 

This  Company  offers  complete  security. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  with  participation  in  Fonr-Plfths  or  Eighty  per 
Cent,  of  the  Profits,  such  Profits  being  either  added  to  the  Policy,  applied  in 
Reduction  of  Premium,  or  Paid  in  Cash,  at  the  option  of  insured. 

Low  Rates  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  In  connexion  Avith  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  SecurlKy,  in  Snms  of 
not  loss  than  £300. 

TONTINE  INSURANCE. 

Policies  pa.vable  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured,  arc  granted  with  participation 
of  Profits  on  the  Tontine  Principle. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER.  Secretary. 


aren  s  (^ts.  Sic.  One  hundred  and  fifty  patterns  fixe^d  for  inspection.  All  of 
best  make  and  of  guaranteed  quality. 

Strong  Iron  Stamps  for  servants .  lOs.  6d.  to  198.  Od. 

Stroi^  Iron  French  do . 15s.  Od.  to  228!  6d. 

Hnperlor  do.,  best  colours,  brass  knobs .  208.  Od.  to  160t.  Od. 

Strong  Bra^s  French  Bedsteads .  788.  Od.  to  316s.  Od. 

Half-Tester  Bedsteads,  brass  fittings .  408.  Od.  to  2408!  Od! 

nun?®’  .  96s.  Od.  to  400s.  Od. 

C/hildren  s  Cots,  Chair  Bedsteads,  Coaches,  Ac. 

Elongating  Bedsteads,  Ac.,  in  every  variety. 

Bedding  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and 

iniarantfle*!  hv  WTT.T.T  A\r  «  DTTnT'nv  ‘  ' 


Bedding  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and 

guaranteed,  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 

Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  whore  the  prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such 
material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily.  Bedding  can  be  supplied  of  a  common 
quality,  but  is  not  kept  in  stock. 

For  Bedsteads.  Wide!  3  Ft.  i  4  Ft.  6  In.  I  6  Ft. 


Beet  straw  palli  is-ses . 

Best  French  alva  mattresses 
Coloured  w'ool  mattresses. . . . 


French  mattress  for  use  over  spring. . . . 
Extra  super  do.  do.  .... 


Do.  best  grey  goose,  at  28.  6d.  do. 
Do.  best  white  do.,  at  3s.  6d.  do. 


3  Ft. 

4  Ft.  6  In. 
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Feather  pillows,  3s.  6d.  to  149.;  bolsters, 

from  68.  to  £l  98.  6d. ;  DOWN  PILLOWS,  from  lls.  6d.  to  188. ;  Blankets, 
Connterpanes,  and  Sheets  in  every  variety  at  William  S.  Burton’s. 


X^TILLIAM  S.  burton,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

V  T  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Pi*ince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue,  con¬ 


taining  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices 
and  Plans  of  the  30  Large  Show-rooms,  postage  free.  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1, 
1  A,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  Newrman  Yard. 
Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W.  The  cost 
of  delivering  goods  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling 
W ILLIAM  S.  Burton  will  also  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 


Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  grive  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 


49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREE 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

OENNETT’S  gold  presentation  WATCHES, 

AJ  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


offer  to  purchoMrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

f  *  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapside. 


MANU- 


JOHN  TANN»8 


K/EXjI 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 


Prise  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelpkia, 
1876.  Aleo  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 


"VrOISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

X  Y  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"p^EST  for  PublicBuildings,  Private  Hoosea^  &c. 


Sold  by  all  Famishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 
WORKS WORSLBY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat. 

Finest  meat-flavonring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanoss. 


1  J  Finest  meat-flavonring  Stock  for  Soupe,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanoes. 
Caution.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  sigtuttare  acrow  labeL 
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AUM’S  TYROLEAX  MUSICAL  BOX,  2<.  Eight  tones, 

poi)t  free  87  stamiM.  Sise,  1\  by  8^  inches.  The  eight  tunes  may  be 


K/.  C3-.  H.  JOISTBS, 

BlTBaEON-DENTIST, 

TX71LL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  GREAT  BUSSELL  STREET, 

Opporite  the  British  Museum. 

Note.->ImproTed  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Faria)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self- 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 


BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mysterious 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  be 
found  empty.  Post  frM  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAQIO  SNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

Jacquics  Baum  it  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


scientific  difKX>veric8  and  improvements  in  meclmnical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  ntterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated  ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  Q.  H.  Jones  has  introduoed  an 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

“October  18,  1873. 

“  My  dear  Doctor, — I  request  you  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  great 
profoasiona]  assistance,  which  enables  me  to  masticate  my  food,  and  wherever  1 
go  1  shall  show  your  professional  skill,  as  I  think  the  public  ought  to  know 
where  such  great  improvements  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  skill  can  be 
obtained. 

“lam,  dear  Doctor,  yours  truly, 

“8.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

“  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

“  O.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  D.D.S.” 


One  Shilling, 

AUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Fare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 


■M-M  (Patent).  1 _ _ „  . 

Lists,  itc.  Press,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  &c.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
84  stamps. 


One  Shilling, 

OAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMIST,  in  Alumena  Gold.  For  either  sex  in  any  clime. 
Post  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

“  Very  ingenious.” — Figaro.  “  A  capital  invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac¬ 
curately."— BritwA  Mail,  April  18, 1876.  “  Wonderful  for  a  Shilling.” — Budget, 
Catalogrues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers’  List,  post  free. 
10,000  OrigineJ  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  our  novelties. 

Address — 

lAcquES  Baum  &  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  p^  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

CT  .A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  243,  347,  249,  and  231  R^nt  Street. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 


CORN  FLOUR 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR. 


Lancet. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Puri6e8  and 

XT  Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe  mode  of  taking  strengthening  medicine.  The 
4«.  6<f .  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses.  Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  rafe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  ^ving  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  8ALINE,lt  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUEP- 
COLOURED  WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  oan  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


pRACROFF’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  2s.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


Taraxacum  and  PODOPIIYLLIN. — a  fluid  combina¬ 
tion  for  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  particularly  when  arising  from  slight 
congestion.  By  gently  stimulating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  chest  after  eating,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  other  indications  of  dyspo|)8ia,  are  remov^.  Taraxacum  and  Podophyllin  is 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pill  for  removing  bile.— Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 
237  Tottenham-court-road,  I^ndon,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  label.  Bottles 
2s.  dd.  and  is.  6d.  Sold  by  all  chemists. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bmonr  says “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  BUI  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  In  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  Is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  ’  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Ar-mg  and  Navy  Oasette. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  In  the  Ecrrice  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  liglit  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  In  the  Navy.”— Servict  Qatette. 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

1  Li  •  nients.- E.  LAZENBY  it  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  (Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  n.mie,  b€^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Ed  wards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

TTARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

I  X  celebrated  Fanoe  are  porticnlarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  sigrned 

“  Elisabeth  Lazenby," 


TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quaUty.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hossall. 


London ;  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand 


ITIRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  OOCi 

-I-  Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

“  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

Nms  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “Queen’s’ 

(Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  valu¬ 
able  tonic.  42«.  doz.,  net. 

GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “  Sports¬ 
man’s  Special  (Juality,”  and  for  Travelling.  50s.  per  doz.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  supplied 

VJ  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  GRAN1\  Dis¬ 
tillery,  Maidstone.  Carriage  free  in  England. 


Price  2d. ;  or  9<.  per  Hundred. 

SPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

kZj  Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  Lcogne,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  iier  Dozen;  6s.  per  Hundred. 

A  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  tho  GAME  LA^S 

“From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  In  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the  same 
lyranny  to  the  oommonn.^'—Blactstone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Gnme-Law  League,  136  Sirand. 


I  TllUMSUiN  »  LiiVEK  H1L.LS  are  purely 

•  -^Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effoctnal.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«.  IJd. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  187  keen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London, and  judge  for  yourself. 


r 
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MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

medicine,  InoonTenienoe,  or 
etpenee,  by  living  on  DU  DARRYLS  DELICIOUS 

REVALEXTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  eavw  llf^  tinM  Its  ooet  In  medicine,  and  la  irreelstible  In  Indlgeetion 
(djrepepaa),  habitnal  oonetlpatlon,  diarrhoea,  hmmorrboide,  liver  oomplalnte, 
flatulency,  nw  voneneaa,  bilioiuneae,  allkindsof  feverv,  eore  thmate,  catarrha,  oolds, 
inflnensa,noieee  in  the  head  and  eare,  rheamatiim,  gont,  poverty  and  impnritiee 
of  the  blood,  emptions,  hyiteria.  neuralgia,  irritability,  Hleep]eoeneeii,Iow  eplrlte, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  braeh,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasma,  nanaea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  oongh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  oonsnmption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diatetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  snooess  with 
adults  and  delicate  Infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  fonr  times  as  much  nourishment  as  moot. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Ryderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham. 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

“Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciatod  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVALBNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  Is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  beet  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  In  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earUest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.’’ 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

2^  “Tam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  t»  o  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  yean.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblenoss,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  midee  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CA8TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.’’ 

r^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— DtTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medidne  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marbnrgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  nf  April  8,  1872: — “I  shaU  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabics.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  ’The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flonrishing  health .  Similar  snooess  has  attended  all  mv 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  fonr  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.’’ 


T^U  BARRY  S  FOOD. — Twenty-seven  years  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  kix  weeks’  time.  Ac.- PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.’’ 

■r)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.^CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

■  lie. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 

nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

T\V  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^C^re  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

L'  SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipaUon,  debility,  pal  pita* 
tlon,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMBS  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.’’ 

T\V  BARRY’S  FOOD.^LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

L/  Ko.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br6han.— “  In  conseauenoe  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yearj,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  it^d,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  pali^tation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  whic^  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
be^me  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
preecribfd  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicloos  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DB  BBEHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.’’ 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19,1853.— Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  casee,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  Is  particularly  effective  in  indigrestlon  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammato^ 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WURZBB,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.’’ 

PURE  OF  DEBILITY^  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRBITABILI'TY. 

“  DU  BABRY’S  BBVALENTA  ABABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed.  It  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPABET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Bomaln-dee-  Isles.’’ 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

-L'  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.’’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “Fevers,  Dvseatery,  Exhaustion, 
Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yields  to  DXJMARKy  B 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  ofHoers  and  naen  to  h^th  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  in  tlm  way  of 
Its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Manretto,  0.  Malror,  L.  Deloncl^ 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Hourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hy5res,  15th  May,  1878.’’ 

DU  BARRY"’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  |lb.,  at  ‘Ji. ;  of  1  lb., 
it.  6d, ;  2  lb.,  6<. ;  5  lb..  Us. ;  12  lb.,  28s. ;  24  lb.,  50s. 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

for  12  c«P*.  2s. :  24  cups,  8s.  ed. ;  48  cups,  $s. ; 

288  cups,  80*. ;  676  cups,  65*.  »-»  » 

T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  eoothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sicknees,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnrn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacoo  or  drinking, 
ihey  Impiwe  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  is.  54, ; 
2  lb.,  6*. ;  24  lb.,  50*.  ’  * 

T^EPOTS  ;  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

l^ndon,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
;  2  Via  Tomaso  Qrossl,  Milan ;  1  Calls  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
w’  Kal«er  Qallerle,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 

Walmsah  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

A  STFIMA,  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  &c.,  are  imme- 

dlately  relieved  by  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— Mr.  Hall, 
Chemist,  Woodside,  Ab^een,  writes  “  My  customers  invariably  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  them.  They  act  like  a  charm.’’  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at 
1*.  l|d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINT.MENT  AND  PILLS.— Disewes 

and  casualties  incidental  to  youth  may  be  safely  treated  by  the  use  of 
these  excellent  medicaments,  according  to  the  printed  directions  folded  round 
each  box  and  pot.  Nor  is  this  Ointment  alone  applicable  to  external  idlments ; 
conjointly  with  the  Pills,  it  exercises  the  most  salutary  influonoe  in  checking  in¬ 
flammations  situated  In  the  interior  of  the  body.  When  rubbed  upon  the  back 
and  chest  it  gives  the  most  sensible  relief  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  ^eorlsy,  and 
threatening  consumption.  Holloway’s  medicines  are  specially  serviceable  for 
liver  and  stomach  complaints.  For  the  cure  of  bad  legs,  and  all  sorts  of  wounds, 
sores,  and  likewise  scrofula  and  scorbutic  affections,  this  Ointment  produces  a 
cooling  and  soothing  feeling  most  acceptable  to  the  sufferer. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

X^HITE’S  MOO-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

▼  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hnrtfnl  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ea.se  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16*.,  21*.,  26*.  6d.,  and  81*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81*.  6d.,  42*.,  and  62*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42*.  and  52*.  5d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piooadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TTiLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

nj  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  Od.,  7s.  5d.,  10*.,  and  16*. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


\]^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8*.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttoni  to  be 
nsed,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’’  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10*. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,’’  4,000  Bnmvings,  8s.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7*.  54, 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2*.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  s]^ns  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12*.  6a. 
Bettered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  (Tranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from  :— 
£2  2s. ;  £3  3*. ;  £4  4*. ;  £6  6*. ;  £6 16*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
L^e),  W.O,  _ _ 

PULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reamre 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  1*. ;  Name  Rate, 
2s.  54. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  54. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5*. ;  with 
directions,  poet  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  2*.  8il.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18*.  6<f, 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lwe),  W.O.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beantifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  &c.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Qaeen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

QOLID  gold  seals,  engraved  with  crest,  £\  Is.,  £2  2s., 

£3  3*.,  £4  4*.,  £6  6s.,  £6  6*.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO., 

FURNISH  YOUR  ^  „g  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

HOUSE  NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

THROUGHOUT.  CJARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINAi  GLASS,  &o.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  beat  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 

A  LEXIMOEHYGIASTiKON! 

XJl  (DEATH  REPELLING,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 


PATENT 


THE  USE  OP  THESE 


OCKET  JNHALEE8 


,  /«  various  forms,  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 

With  CarbolAte  of  Iodine,  glroe  immediate  relief  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  Catarrh,  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness,  Cough,  Tickuno  in  the  Throat 

Irritation  of  the  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Tubes,  Asthma,  &c.  ’ 

The  adrantageof  these  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  Instruments,  which  admit  of  the  use  of  all  volatile  fluids  in  a  concentrated  form,  without  dilution  and  are 
hiyhly  approved  by  the  Medical  Profession,  is  that  the  dUeased  parts  are  directly  and  beneficially  affected  without  medicines  being  taken  into  the  stomach.  ' 

A  Bottle  of  Carbolate  of  Iodine  and  full  instructions  are  given  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  economical  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  volatUe  essences. 

Prices  5i. 6d.,  7s.6J.,Us.6d.,  and  upwards.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  f  A  TlfrtO  T>  A  rpTT  T?  A  TTOrTTXT  tr  Tk  Cl 

or  on  receipt  of  P.O.O.,  payable  at  431  OXFORD  STREET.  W.,  direct  from  J  AMJl/O  JdA  I  ILh  AUollW,  M.r.C, 

Offloes :  7  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.O.  Medical  and  Chemical  Agent. 

^STARTLING  NOVELTIES!!! 

(DESCRIPTIVE  CATAT/)OUK  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  new  “  Onne"  gold fewellery,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkablv  low*  the 

jewellery  is  beautifully  finished  ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the  ^  * 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consisting  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  Ac. :  elegant  droD  Ear-rings  • 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4s.  2 /.  The  y  *  ^  v  ^  «««« , 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

con^Lsting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin  ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring  ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links  ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs :  the  whole  carefullv 

^ked  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4i.  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarke.  v  v  ua ,  vue  Y*uoie  carenniy 

laulies  and  Gentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  Is.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  onr  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  Packets,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  containing different  articles,  every  one  of  which 
is  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIGHER  PRICED  PACKBT.S  AT  Is.  6d.  AND  12i.  6d.  EACH,  EITHER  LADY’S  OR  GENTLEMAN’S. 

Opinions  of  the  Press.— “  Decidedly  good.”— “  Marvellous  how  it  is  produced  at  the  price.”— “  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.”— “  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.”—”  Deserves  great  praise.” — ”  Art  can  do  no  more.” — ‘  Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

Any  Packet  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  the  money  returned,  if  sent  by  return  of  post. 

NOTICE.— Letters,  Ac.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  “  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  S.B.— Wanted.  Liberal  Terms. 

NXJD^  VERITAS.— GHIEY  TTATR 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  e<jual. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6<f.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  <fc  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 

THE  GREAT  PURIFIER  AND  RESTORER  OP  HEALTH 

BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 

Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier,— OZONE,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  effete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventinff 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion.  *  r  e 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SAIiINB  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints 
Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases.  Eruptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases.  ^  ' 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  be  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age 
Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  ^d 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensures  GOOD  HEALTH.  ^ 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visitine  orresidioff 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  m  a  cure  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  SmaU-Pox,  Ac.,  Dysentery,  Cholera,  Biliousness,  and  Sea  Sickness! 
Sold  at  2s.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  bv  the  sole  Proprietor 

J.  H.  BOWEN,  91  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W.  ^  ’ 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE** 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  prioe  Is.  M.  per  bottle. 

“AGUA  AMARELLA** 

Restores  the  Homan  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  3i.  per  twttle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,** 

beautifully  Perfurntyl,  and  guaranteed  Pare. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


BROWIT  and  POLSOFS 

CORN  FLOUR 

HAS 

Twenty  Years*  World-wide  Reputation, 

AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 
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SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 

- ♦ — 

SLACKS  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATINO  OP  PURE  SILVER  OVER  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVER. 

FOR  SILVER-LIKE  APPEARANCE, 

FOR  CONSTANT  WEAR, 

FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  WORKMANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STERLING  SILVER. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

CRUET-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18<.  Gd.  to  120i. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12«. ;  DESSERT,  20i. ;  TABLE,  30i.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80j.  ;  DESSERT,  20*.  per  Dozen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Cases,  50s.  to  130j. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  in  Case,  45s,  to  120j.  the  Dozen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  185#.  to  250#. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  75#.  to  120#. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS.  70.».  to  300#. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  15#.  Gd.  to  85#. 

PRICE  OP  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


12  Table  Forks .. 
12  Dessert  do.  ... 
12  Table  Spoons. 
12  Dessert  do.  .. . 
12  Tea  do.  . . . 
2  Salt  do.  . . , 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  . . . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . . 
1  Fish  Knife _ 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

2  Sauce  Ladles. . . 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. , 


GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  M’hich  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
ilvered  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  IG  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac- 
tnre  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 

Q  LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3#.  Gd.  to  6#. 

Bronzeii  Fenders,  10#.  to  80#. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65#.  to  120#. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3#.  to  5«.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  Gd.  to  60#. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4#.  Gd.  to  30#. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  Gd,  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45#.  to  95#. 

Iron  Traj^,  set  of  Three,  9#.  6d.  to  80#. 

Papier  M&ch6  ditto,  30#.  to  95#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6#.  6<f.  to  14#.  Gd. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI¬ 

SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

OLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Eloctro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Sic.  No  person  should  firmish  without  one. 

RICHARI)  &~j0HN  SLACK, 

UtONMOliTCa-EItS  TO  HZiS.  MA.JESXTr, 

336  STRAND,  L  0  N  D  0  N,  W. 

OPPOSITE  80HERSET  HOUSE. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  &  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely  j 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall 

“  I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  tills  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  ic  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  thU  Whisky.” 

20  GT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


gLACK’J 


Just  ready, 

ROSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME, 

Price  Five  Shillings, 

HILLESDEN  ON  THE  MOOES. 

_ JAMES  W  ElR  Si  KNIGHT,  283  Regent  Street,  W. 

Will  shortly  appear, 

N  EXPOSTULATION  with  the  CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  of  LONDON.  By  Don  Pedro  Vekdad. 

Messrs.  STRAKER  St  SONS,  124  Fenchurch  Street.  E.C, 

Young  days:  a  Magazine  for  the  Young,  free  from 

Dogmatic  Teaching.  Richly  iQustratod.  VoL  I.  Price  Is.  fid. 
Published  by  the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  87  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  London. 


A 


Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

Bead  and 
Fancy  Patterns. 

£  #.  d. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

£  #. 

d. 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

6 

0  16 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

0 

8  4 

0 

11  2 

3 

12  11 

6 

13  19 

6 

SMART  Si  ALLEN,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  fcp.  8vo.,  price  5s. 

^ILS  and  WATER-COLOURS.  By  William  Renton, 

Vy  Author  of  “  The  Logic  of  Style.” 

“  The  book  is  obviously  for  the  artist  and  poet,  and  for  everyone  who  shares 
with  them  a  true  love  and  seal  for  nature’s  bcAuties. ”—jtof#man. 

Edinburgh :  EDMONS’foN  Si  DOUGLAS,  88  Princes  Street. 

Jost  pnblishe  1,  price  2s.  Gd. ;  by  poet,  2#.  lOd. 

Forty  years  since;  or,  Italy  and  Rome. 

A  Sketch.  By  Lord  Wavenet,  F.R.S.,  P.R.G.S.,  A.D.C.  to  the  Qoeen. 
London  :  WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Price  Id. ;  per  poet,  \\d. 

(OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

Vy  DAYS.— -Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor,  M.P.,  In  the  Hoom  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Motes. 

London :  E.  D ALLOW,  136  Strand. 
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British  and  Continental. 
No  Second  Reference. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Nevsspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  moet  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
k,c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  In  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  U  well  known.  Tue  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  lK>ndon  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  Bnropean  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselvee  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  Inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  Intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  «  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1872. 

« For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  tke  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


i 


r.etters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subecriptlons  to  be  addressed  to 
Nkw  York  Tribdn*  Office.  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS- 

•  CotUinutd. 


ENGLAND’S  POLICY  in  the  EAST.  By  the 

Baron  H>!fRT  nil  Wormp.  An  Aooonnt  of  the  Policy  and  Interest*  of 
Rnifland  In  the  Eastern  Qnestinn,  as  compftrp<I  with  those  of  the  other 
European  Powers.  With  a  Hap  and  Appendix,  containing  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  the  Androssy  Note,  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  Lord  Derby’s 
Despatches,  and  otinT  Documents.  Demy  8to.,  5j.  [Nou  ready. 

“  Nods  renon*  de  paroourir  nn  ourrage  .  .  .  dont  nons  recommandons 
s^rieusement  la  lecture,  *  La  Politique  dc  rAngleterre  cn  Orient,'  par  M.  le 
Baron  Henry  de  Worm*.” — Journal  d^s  D.-l>ats,  Docemlwr  12, 1876. 

“  Under  thl*  title  Boron  Henrj'  dc  Worm*  ho*  published  a  perfect  handbook  to 
the  question  of  the  day.  ’  It  should  be  in  every  one’s  possession.  It  contains  not 
only  an  excellent  map,  Imt  nil  the  dixnnncnt*  which  are  so  frequently  referred  to. 
We  find  in  it  the  Treaty  of  Pari*,  the  Andrassy  Note,  the  ikrlln  Memorandum, 
and  all  the  most  important  of  Lonl  Derby’s  despatches.  Tire  author  analyses  the 
Eastern  Question  In  Its  inception,  its  progres-i,  and  its  possible  conclusion,  and 
his  pages  contain  not  only  valuable  argnmr nt*  and  excellent  suggestion*,  but 
are  a  perfect  storehouse  of  inform.ation  culled  from  books,  diplomatic  documents, 
and  newspapers.  The  constitutions  and  laws  of  Turkey  and  of  Russia  are  con¬ 
trasted,  the  resources  of  every  European  8tate  are  weighed,  the  tendencies  of  the 
policy  of  the  various  ('abinets  are  carefully  examlqed,  and  In  a  word  all  who 
wish  to  make  then.scives  masters  of  the  j^itical  rituation  ought  to  study  and 
keep  by  them  this  valuable  and  ably-written  compendium.  ' — Fott,  Dec.  13. 


The  EMteyn  Question. 

The  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  EMPIRE:  a 

Political  Sketch  of  Hen  and  Events  since  1868.  By  Baron  Henry  dr 
WoRMR.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  an  additional 
Chapter  on  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  East.  With  Haps,  demy  8vo,  clotti,  9i. 

”  A  clear  account  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  Austria  after  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Prussia,  and  of  the  policy  of  Count  Beust  in  overcoming  them,  will  be 
found  in  *  The  Austro- Hnngarian  Empire  and  the  Policy  of  Connt  Beust.*  ” 

Quarterly  Review,  October,  1876. 

"  The  special  merits  of  the  essay  which  Baron  de  Worms  has  republished  are 
very  oonsiderable.  The  narration  i*  always  clear,  the  selection  of  materials  is 
iudmioas,  and  the  work  Is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  good  senw  and  right  feeling. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  unduly  exaggerates  or  unjustly  depreciates  the 
value  of  Austria  and  of  Austrian  men  and  things.  There  is  alro  to  be  found  in 
the  volume  souroos  of  information  not  easily  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  More 
especially  Baron  de  Worms  offim  to  his  readers  four  maps,  very  carefully 
executed,  in  which  the  nationalities,  the  religion*,  the  population,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  different  parts  of  Austria  are  exhibited  in  a  striking  and  in¬ 
telligible  manner.  There  are  also  many  (locaments,  and  among  others  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  reprinted  in  this  volume,  which  it  is  very  convenient  to  have 
made  accessible  in  one  volume  instead  of  being  scattered  over  many.'* 

Saturday  Review,  December  9,  1876. 

(The  above  work  has  been  translated  Into  the  French  and  German  languages.) 


ITALY ;  from  the  Alps  to  Mount  -^tna. 

Hagnifloently  Illustrated.  I'cntaining  about  70  Full-page  and  300  smaller 
Illustrations.  Edited  by  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  Super-royal 
4to.,  £3  8j. 

”  One  of  the  handsomest  illustrated  volumes,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  valuable  typographi(»l  works  that  has  been  issued  of  late  years,  is  '  Italy, 
from  the  Alps  to  Mount  ..Etna.* — .ifoming  Post. 

”  In  the  splendid  volume,  entitled  *  l^y,  from  the  Alps  to  Mount  .Xtna,* 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  piesentetl  the  English  render  with  a  worthy 
sequel  to  the  well-known  work  on  Rome,  which  they  have  already  published. 
Not  to  speak  just  now  of  the  wealth  of  pictorial  illustration  which  the  hook 
exhibits,  we  may  say  at  the  outset  that  in  securing  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
'Trollope  as  translator  of  Karl  Sticler's  German,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Trollope,  as 
editor,  the  publishers  have  made  it  certain  that  the  letterpress  shall  not  fall 
short  of  the  engravings.”— 

“Anything  more  splenlid  in  the  urny  of  Christmas  gift-books  than  this 
splendid  and  beantifnlly  illu8trat!‘il  volume  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagin'', 
and  even  in  these  days  of  gorgeous  C'lltions  difficult  to  possess.” — World. 


SPORT  in  MANY  LANDS.  By  “  The  Old 

Shekorry.”  With  nearly  200  Illoetrations.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  30j. 


The  PAPAL  CONCL.AVES,  as  they  Were  and 

as  they  Are.  By  T.  Adolphus  Troltdpe.  Demy  8vo.,  16«. 

“  Mr.  Trolinpe  has  accomplished  hi*  task  with  much  learning  and  discretion.” 

Globe. 

FORTY  YEARS’  RECOLLECTIONS  of  LIFE, 

LITERATURE,  and  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  From  1830  to  1870.  Py 
Charlsh  Mackay,  LL.D.  2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  28.l 

“  The  book  is  written  in  a  calm,  pleasant  style.” — Globe. 

“All  the  portraits  and  characters  furnished  are  as  attractive  as  they  are 
cleverly  handled.*’ — .ithi  nceum,  December  2. 

"  The  literary  element,  however,  predominates  in  the  memoirs,  and  gives  them 
their  value,  and  we  welcome  them  for  the  additional  light  thf  y  throw  upon  the 
lives  of  the  dUtinguUhc  1  or  eminent  men  of  our  country.”— 5ta/»<farrf. 


New  Novel  by  Major  Whyte- Melville. 

ROSINE.  By  G.  J.  Wiiyte-Melvii.i.e.  With 

Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  ICi.  Uniform  with  “  Katerfelto.” 


SHOOTING  and  FISHING  TRIPS  in  ENG- 

LAND,  FRANCE.  AL8ACE,  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  and  BAVARIA. 
By  “  W1LDFOWI.KU,”  “  Snapshot.”  2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  2D. 

“We  have  seldom  read  a  more  satisfactory  book  of  sport  than  this.” 
j  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘  But  we  might  go  on  rambling  through  his  pleasant  pages,  and  never  know 
to  come  to  a  stop ;  and  we  can  only,  In  conclusion,  say  that,  in  its  way, 
«•  **  decidedly  one  of  the  best  we  have  read.” — Saturday  Review. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  surpass  this  collection  of  shooting  sketches 
for  Inherent  interest,  variety,  and  vigour  of  description.” — World. 


ART  in  ORNAMENT  and  DRESS.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  French  of  Charlrs  Blanc,  Member  ot  the  Institute,  and 
formerly  Director  ot  Fine  Arts.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  10#.  6d. 


OUR  OWN  MISANTHROPE.  Reprinted  from 

“  Vanity  Fair.’’  By  Ishmael.  CJrown  8vo.,  7#. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

New  Novel  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Steele. 

CONDONED.  By  Anna  C.  Steele,  Author 

of  “  Gardenhunt,**  “  80  Runs  the  World  Away,”  “  Broken  Toys,”  Jic. 
3  vols.  [mu  day. 


New  Novel  by  Captain  Hawley  Smart. 

COURTSHIP  in  SEVENTEEN  HUNDRED 

iiDd  TWENTY !  In  EIGHTEEN  HUNDEED  and  SIXTY.  By  HawuiT 
Smart.  2  vols. 

**  These  two  sparkling  and  highly-finished  little  comedies— for  that  is  what 
they  really  are -are  very  much  the  best  work  we  have  yet  bad  from  Mr.  Hawley- 
Smart,  who  has  achieved  here  an  even  brilliant  success.” — Graphic. 


New  Novel  by  Massingberd  Home. 

CAESTAIES.  By  Massingberd  HOaME,  Author 

ot  “  Shadows  Cast  Before.”  3  vols. 


A  WOOING  of  ATE.  By  John  Ollive. 

3  vols.  _ 

CHAPMAN  61  HALL,  193  PiccadiUy. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alexander 

Bailui;  Cochrane,  M.P.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  15#. 

“  The  perusal  of  this  volume  will  enlighten,  instruct,  and  interest  the  reader. 
Throughout  there  is  a  vigour  of  narrative  and  description  that  stamps  the 
author  as  a  most  successful  historian.”— Cbu/'l  Journal. 


TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  By 

Edward  Walford,  M.A.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21#. 

Contents  : — Tlie  La  ly  Blanche  Arundell  of  Wardour ;  Tlie  Two  Fair 
Gunnings ;  The  Thellusons  ;  'The  Noble  House  of  Cecil ;  Laurence,  Earl  Ferrers  ; 
The  Duches-s  of  Kingston  ;  The  Drummonds,  Enrls  of  Perth  ;  The  TTiree  Miss 
Walpoles ;  The  Wooing  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  ;  The  Ducal  Honse  of  Leeds  ;  The 
Cathcarts  ;  The  Noble  House  of  Has^gs  ;  Thomas  Pitt,  lA>rd  Camelford  ;  The 
Earldom  of  Pembroke  ;  The  Rise  of  the  Rothschilds  ;  The  House  of  Harley ; 
The  Bad  Lord  Stourton  ;  Benjamin,  Lord  Bloomfield  ;  Lord  Lyttelton’s  Ghost ; 
The  Witty  Duke  of  Wharton  ;  The  Ducal  Honse  of  Buckingham  ;  The  Noble 
House  of  Stafford ;  The  Ducal  Honse  of  Richmond ;  George  Hanger,  Lord 
Coleraine ;  De  Convey,  Lord  of  Kingsale ;  The  Heiress  of  Haddon  Hall ;  An 
Flccentric  Lady ;  Sir  Simon  Eyre ;  'The  Barings ;  Sir  F.  Dasbwood  and  the 
Franciscans ;  The  Sackvilles  of  Drayton ;  The  Ducal  House  of  Sutherland ; 
Colonel  Chartres ;  The  Courtenays ;  The  House  of  Berkeley ;  Romance  of  the 
House  of  Ashbrook ;  Romance  or  the  Townshends  ;  The  Dymokes  of  Scrivelsby. 


LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pi-o- 

fesjor  Chari.es  Duke  Yonoe.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1  voL 
large  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9#. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


GLENCAIRN.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy,  3  vols. 
ANNE  WARWICK.  By  Georgiaxa  M.  Craik. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21#. 

“  A  first-rate  novel.  The  plot  Is  original  and  deeply  interesting.  Pure  and 
clear.”  tJourt  Journal. 

MARK  EYLMER’S  REVENGE.  By  Mk. 

J.  K.  Spender,  Author  of  “  Jocelyn’s  Mistake,”  4ic.  3  vols. 

“  I’hore  is  a  good  deal  that  is  readable  in  this  novel.” — Ath'^nceum. 


THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

MacDonald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Alec  Forbes,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Its  nobility  of  purpose,  its  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  its  poetry, 
place  this  book  In  the  first  rank  of  novels  of  the  year." —John  Ball. 

HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.  By  Mrs.  Alex- 

ANDKR  Fraser,  Author  of  “  Guardian  and  Lover,”  &c.  3  vols.  [Dec.  22. 
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-  CHATTO.  &  WINUUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


NEW  STORY  BY  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

**  BELQRA  VIA  ”  for  January  will  contain  the  First  Part  of  a 
NEW  STORY  {Illustrated),  entitled  “THE  WORLD 
WELL  LOST”  hy  E,  LYNN  LINTON,  Author  of 
“  Patricia  Kemhallf  ^c.  A  Complete  Story  by  WILKIE 
COLLINS,  entitled  “THE  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE,” 
with  ati  Illustration  ;  and  Contributions  from  CHARLES 
READE,  CUTHBERT  BEDE,  DR.  CHARLES 
MACKAY,  R.  11.  HORNE,  T.  A.  TROLLOPE,  JAMES 
PAYN,  and  others. 

On  December  21,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  lUnstrations. 

BELGRAVIA, 

No.  123,  for  JANUARY. 

CoVXICKTfl 

THE  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE.  By  Wiuci*  CoLLDrs.  lUnstrated 
by  J.  W.  Morgan. 

8TORY-HUNTINO  IN  THE  WEST  HIGHLANDa  By  Cothbkrt  Bkdb. 

A  SCHOOL-BOARD  LYRIC.  Bv  Dr.  Charleb  Mackat. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  Chaps.  I.-III.  By  B.  Ltnn  Linton. 

Illnetrated  by  Henry  French. 

LOVE’S  MAGIC  MIRROR.  By  Richard  Henoist  Horne. 

A  JAPANESE  HOLIDAY. 

DOUBLES.  By  Charles  Rbadr.  Part  I.  Illnstrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  THE  PIAZZA  OF  ST.  PETER.  By  T.  A. 
Trollope. 

FINDING  HIS  LEVEL.  By  James  Payn. 

AN  AMATEUR  ASSASSIN. 

JULIET.  Chape.  XXV.-XXVII.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron. 
Illustrated  by  Valentine  Bromley. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

The  OENTLEMAN^S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY  wUl 
contain  the  Opening  Chapters  of  a  NEW  NOVEL,  entitled 
“MISS  MISANTHROPE,”  by  JUSTIN  McCARTHY, 
Author  of  “  Fear  Lady  Fisdainf  together  with  various  other 
Contributions  of  Interest. 


On  Dee.  30  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Illustrations. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  1753  for  JANUARY. 

Contents. 

MISS  MISANTHROPE.  Chaps.  I.-III.  By  Jubtin  MoOAnnrr.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Arthur  Hopklss. 

PERSONAL  ADVENTURES  in  WAR  TIME. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  LITERARY  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
The  RECOVERY  of  PALESTINE.  By  W.  Hkpworth  Dkon.  IUus- 
trated. 

'The  TRUE  STORY  of  ROMEO  and  JULIET.  By  G.  Eric  Mackay. 
ATHENS  UNDER  KING  OTHO.  By  Walter  Thornbury. 
SIREN-SONG.  By  Joseph  Knight. 

The  BOAR’S  HEAD  DINNER  at  OXFORD,  and  a  GERMANIC  SUN- 
GOD.  By  Karl  Blind. 

DEEP-SEA  EXPLORATION.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 


MR.  SWINBURNE’S  NEW  PAMPHLET. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

NOTE  OP  AN  ENGLISH  REPUBLICAN  ON  THE 
MUSCOVITE  CRUSADE. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


Second  Edition,  price  One  Shilling. 

RUSSIA  BEFORE  EUROPE. 

By  -ALFRED  AUSTIN,  Author  of  “Tory  Horrora.” 


DYCE’S  SHAKESPEARE.  In  0  vole.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  £4  10#. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  with  Mr. 
Dyce’e  Final  Corrections. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  e.vtra,  with  Illustrations,  price  21#. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De- 

scribed  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner. 
Translatetl  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Hueffer. 
With  M5  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  21#. 

a  handbook  of  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  Rosengarten,  by  W.  Collett- 
Sandars.  With  639  Illustrations. 

Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  10#.  6d. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN :  a  Golden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawfj.s.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  24#. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge,  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the 
Unit^  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Blacemorb. 
Map,  and  numerous  lllustrations  dr.awn  by  Ernest  Oiuset. 


A  NEW  STOBT  hy  MRS.  OLIPHANT,  eniUled 
“  Yovvo  Mosorafb,"  beyitu  in  MAC.VILLAN'S  MA- 
GAZINE  for  January. 


Monthly,  One  Shilling. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCVII.  (for  JANUARY). 

Contexts. 

1.  YOUNG  MUSORAVE.  By  Mrs.  Omphant.  Chapters  I.-III. 

2.  THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN.  By  (lOLDWlN  Rmitm. 

8.  TWO  SONNETS  BY  TWO  8I8TEK.S. 

4.  UNIVERSITIES  AND  UNIVBRSITIE.'^.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  M.P. 

5.  MORBEONO.  By  F.  M.  OWKN. 

6.  THE  EASTERN  POLAR  BASIN.  By  Augustus  PETRlUiANN. 

7.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  :  More  Practical  Aims  for  the  Guid¬ 

ance  of  Liberal  Policy.  By  Thomas  Hughes. 

8.  MAIIKO  KRALIEVITCH :  The  Hero  of  Pervla.  By  John 

OXENFORD. 

9.  THE  ELECTION  FOR  THE  PRE.SIDENCT.  By  an  American. 


3sr  E  w  BOO  e:  s, 

*17118  day,  in  royal  8yo.,  cloth  gilt,  price  21#. 

ancient  streets  and  HOMESTEADS  of 

ENGLAND.  By  Alfred  Rimmbr.  With  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev, 
Dean  Howson,  and  150  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

BY  MRS.  OUPHANT. 

The  makers  of  FLORENCE:  Dante,  Giotto, 

Savonarola,  and  their  City.  By  Mrs.  Oupiiant.  V<’ith  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Drawings  by  P.  H.  Delamotte,  and  Portrait  of  Savonarola, 
engraved  by  C.  H.  Jbens.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  21#.  [Thitday. 
The  Titnet  says “  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  made  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  mass 
of  literature  which  has  already  been  piled  round  the  records  of  the  Tuscan 
capital.” 

This  day.  In  2  vols.  medium  8vo.,  price  32#.,  with  a  Preface,  comparing  the 
results  of  the  Austrian  and  English  Expeditions. 

NEW  LANDS  WITHIN  the  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  Austrian  Ship  “  Tegetthoff,”  in  1872-74. 
By  Julius  Payer,  one  of  the  Oommanders  of  the  Expedition.  With  up¬ 
wards  of  100  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  Coloured  Fronti^ 
piece,  and  Route  Mops. 

The  Timet  says  We  advise  all  who  desire  to  enjoy  a  genuine  and  unalloyed 
pleasure  to  read  the  book,  which  will  bear  more  than  one  perusal.  We  are  mis¬ 
taken  if  it  does  not  take  rank  with  the  best  of  our  English  Arctic  narratives,  and 
become  a  permanent  favonritc  with  old  and  yonng.” 

The  Athmoeum  says No  Arctic  navigator  since  the  days  of  William 
Borentz  has  had  a  more  startling  tale  to  tell,  and  not  one  has  told  it  better.” 

This  day,  in  crown  8vo.,  cloth  eleg^ant,  6#. 

BRACEBRIDGtE  hall.  By  Washington  Irving. 

With  120  Illustrations  by  R.  Caldecott,  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  (Uni¬ 
form  with  *  Old  Christmas.’) 

We  cannot  conceive  a  bettor  Christmas  present  for  young  or  old,  for  it 
stands  successfully  the  most  dimcoltof  all  teita— that  of  gratifying  childran  not 
less  than  persons  of  mature  age.” — Globe. 

OLD  CHRISTMAS.  From  Washington  Irving’s 

“SKETCH  BOOK.”  With  100  Illustrations  by  R.  Caldecott,  engraved 
by  J.  D.  Cooper.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  elegant,  6«. 

Third  and  Concluding  Volume  of 

The  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  EARL  of  SHELBURNE, 

afterwanls  FIRST  MARQUESS  of  LANSDOWNB.  With  Extracts  from 
his  Papers  and  Correspondence.  By  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmauricb,  M.P. 
With  Maps,  8vo.,  16#.  (Vols.  I.  and  If.,  12#.  each.) 

“  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurioe  has  succeeded  in  placing  before  us  a  wealth  of 
new  matter,  which,  while  casting  valuable  and  much-needed  light  on  several  ob- 
score  passages  in  the  political  history  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  enabled  ns  for 
the  first  time  to  form  a  clear  and  consistent  idea  of  bis  wacettot."— Spectator. 

MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black.  3  vols., 

crown  8vo.,  31#.  Sd.  Fourth  Edition.  {Now  ready. 

“  Judging  from  first  impressions,  as  we  ore  compelled  to  do,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  ‘  Matlcap  Violet  ’  a  finer  work  than  any  we  have  yet  bad  from 
the  author.  .  .  .  With  the  memory  of  Mr.  Black’s  ‘  Gallery  of  Girls,’  each  with 
h^uties  of  her  own,  full  in  our  mind,  it  might  be  rash  to  say  that  Violet  North 
surpasses  them  all ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  her  without  hesitation  that  in  her  fesr- 
lessness,  her  generosity,  and  the  depth  of  the  love  that  is  the  life  of  her  life,  she 
is  one  of  those  perfectly  charming  conceptions  which  would  alone  suffice  to  make 
a  reputation.” — Graphic. 

The  RAJA  of  SARAWAK:  an  Account  of  Sir  James 

Brooke,  K.O.B.,  LL.D.,  given  chiefly  throneh  Letters  and  Journals.  By 
Gertrude  L.  Jacob.  With  Portrait  and  Maps.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  25#. 

[ThUday. 

LOG  LETTERS  from  the  “  CHALLENGER.”  By 

Lord  George  Campbell.  8vo.,  12#.  6<f.  [Thitday. 

The  INVASIONS  of  ENGLAND :  a  History  of  the 

Past,  with  Lessons  for  the  Future.  By  Captain  H.  M.  Hozikr.  2  vols., 
8vo.,  28#.  {Thitday. 

GEORGE  LINTON  ;  or,  the  FIRST  YEARS  of  an 

ENGLISH  COLONY.  By  J.  Robinson,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo.,  7#.  6<f. 

[  Thit  day. 

RAMBLES  and  STUDIES  in  GREECE.  By  J.  P. 

Mahaffy,  M.A..  Author  of  “  Social  Life  in  Greece,  Ac..”  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  8#.  6</.  [  Thit  dny. 

POPULAR  PROGRESS  in  ENGLAND,  CHAP- 

TERS  in  the  HISTORY  of ;  chiefly  In  relation  to  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  Trial  by  Jury,  1660-1820.  With  an  Application  to  Later 
Years.  By  James  Routledgk.  8vo.,  16#.  [Thitday. 

MACREADY’S  REMINISCENCES  and  'SELEC- 

TIONS  from  his  DIARIES  and  LETTERS.  Edited  by  Sir  Fi;ederick 
Pollock,  Bart.,  one  of  his  Executors.  With  Four  Steel  Portraits  engraved 
byJKENS.  New  and  C!heaper  Edition,  crown  8ro.,  7#.  6d.  [TTiit  day. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Gift  Bookt  pott  free  for  3  Stumpt. 


OHATTO  4  WINDU3,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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ILLUSTEATED  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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With  Ten  lUnstrations  b/  Mrs.  Alllngham.  Small 

post  870.,  fi«., 

SIX  to  SIXTEEN:  a  Story  for  Girls. 

By  Mn.  Evting.  Third  Edition. 

It  is  a  beautifully  told  story,  full  of  humour  and 
pathos,  and  bright  sketches  of  scenery  and  charac* 
ter.” — rtiM  JfaU  Oatette. 

”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ewing's 
book  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  year.  Everything  she 
writer  is  full  of  talent,  and  also  full  of  perception  and 
common  sense." — Saturday  Review,  1876. 

With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham. 
Small  8ro.,  6ii. 

A  FLAT  IRON  for  a  FARTHING; 

or.  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Only  Son. 
By  Mrs.  Ewixa.  Fourth  Edition. 

”  I^et  every  parent  and  gnardian  who  wishes  to  be 
amuse  1,  and  at  the  same  time  to  please  a  child,  pur¬ 
chase  *  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing.’  We  will  answer 
for  tlie  delight  with  which  they  will  read  it  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  young  and  for¬ 
tunate  recipients  will  also  like  it.  The  story  is  quaint, 
original,  and  altogether  delightful." — Athenceum. 

By  the  same  Authoress,  Illustrated, 

The  BROWNIES,  and  other  Tales.  6*.  Third 
B<iiiion. 

Mrs.  OVKRTHEWAY'S  BEMEMBR.VNCES.  3i.  6d. 
Second  E  iition. 

LOB-LIE-BY  THE  FIRE;  or,  the  Lack  of  Ling- 
borough.  And  other  Tales.  6s.  Second  Edition. 
JAN  of  the  WINDMILL.  A  Novelette.  Crown  8 vo., 
8s.  6d.  [Lately  published. 

Captaia  MARRYAT’S  BOOKS  for 

BOYS.  A  Cheap  Uniform  Edition,  with  nnmerons 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood,  after  Stanfield, 
Gilbert,  Da’ziel,  Stothar.l,  and  others.  3s.  6<f. 
e.'ich  ;  gilt  edges,  4s.  Gd. 

POOR  JACK. 

MASTERMAN  READY. 

The  PIRATE  and  THREE  CUTTERS. 

The  PRIVATEERSMAN. 

The  MISSION  ;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa. 
SETTLERS  in  CANADA. 

Also, 

The  BOY’S  LOCKER.  Being  a 

small  Btlition  of  the  above  Stories,  in  12  vols., 
included  in  a  box,  fop.  8vo.,  2Is.  i 


With  Eight  Illustrations,  16mo.,  2s.  Gd. 

DAISY’S  COMPANIONS  :  a  Story 

for  Little  Oirls.  By  Mrs.  O'REILLY.  Second 
Edition. 

”  If  anybody  wants  a  pretty  little  present  for  a 
pretty  (and  go^)  little  daughter,  or  a  niece  or  grand¬ 
daughter,  we  cannot  recommend  a  better  or  tastier 
one  than  ‘  Daisy’s  Companions.’  ’’ — 7Ym»s. 

By  the  same  Authoress,  Illustrated. 

LITTLE  PRESCRIPTION,  and  other  Tales.  16mo., 
is.  Gd. 

GILES’S  MINORITY ;  or.  Sc  nes  at  the  Red  House. 
16mo.,  2s.  Gd. 

DOLL  WORLD ;  or,  Play  and  Earnest.  16mo.,  it.  Gd. 
DEBORAH’S  DRAWER.  16mo.,  is.  Gd. 

CICELY’S  CHOICE.  A  Story  for  Oirls.  With  Fron¬ 
tispiece,  fcp.  8vo.,  3<.  Gd. 

With  upwards  of  200  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  Gs.  each. 

ANDERSEN’S  ‘‘  FAIRY  TALES  ” 

•nd  “TALES  for  CHILDBEN."  Bandwmel, 
bound. 

These  two  volumes  form  the  most  complete  English 
Edition  of  Andersen’s  Tales. 

Third  Edition. 

GUESSING  STORIES  ;  or,  the 

Wonderful  Things  seen  by  the  Man  with  the 
Extra  Pair  of  Eyes.  A  Book  for  Young  People. 
By  the  late  Archdeacon  Frerman.  Cloth  gilt, 
square  16mo.,  is.  Gd. 

With  Four  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Fifty  Wood- 
cats,  price  3i.  Gd. 

WONDERWORLD.  A  Collection 

of  Fairy  Tales,  Old  and  New.  Newly  translated. 
With  Ten  Illustrations,  Gs.  Gd. 

FRIENDS  in  FUR  and  FEATHERS. 

True  Stories  about  Pets.  By  Gwtnkryx.  Hand¬ 
somely  bound.  Fourth  Edition. 


With  a  Steel  Engraving  of  Hans  Christian  Anderakn 
and  upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  price  8«.  Gd. 

AUNT  JUDY’S 

CHRISTMAS  VOLUME. 

Edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Oattt  and  J.  H.  Ewino. 

Containing  a  Memoir  of  Andersen  by  E.  Bell, 
M.A. — Storiei  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs.  O’Reilly,  Asoott 
R.  Hope,  and  others— Translations  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Swedish — Short  Stories — Fairy  Tales— 
Historical  Papers— Natural  History  Articles— Bio¬ 
graphies — Poems — A  Christmas  Play — Hints  for 
Private  Theatricals— Songs  with  Music— Notices. 

The  UNIFORM  EDITION  of  the 

late  Mrs.  OATTY’S  WORKS,  {"cp.  8vo.,  3i.  6<#. 
each  Volnme. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  With  Portrait.  Two 
Vols. 

WORLDS  not  REALISED  and  PROVERBS  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. 

DOMESTIC  PICTURES  and  TALES. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  TALES.  Fifth  Edition. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  LETTERS.  New  Edition. 

The  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE.  Second  Edition. 

The  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS.  Fifth  Edition.  2<.  Gd. 
The  HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY.  New  Edition. 

The  whole  of  the  above  in  a  **  PRESENTATION 
BOX"  price  31*.  Gd. 

With  34  Steel  Engravings  after  Ckioper,  Landseer,  Ac. 

ANECDOTES  of  DOGS.  By  Ed- 

WARD  Jsa^it.  With  IlIa:<tration3.  Post  8vo., 
cloth,  6i. 

With  40  Engravings. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SEL- 

BORNE.  By  GiLBKRT  Whitb.  Edited  by  Jkss*. 
Post  8vo.,  5*. ;  or  with  the  Plates  Ckrlonred,  Is.Gd. 

With  nearly  600  Illostrations. 

The  ENTERTAINING  Na¬ 
turalist.  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  P.L.S.  Post  8vo.,  6*. 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

MAUDE  MAYNAED. 

By  the  Author  of 

“Almost  Faultless,”  “  A  Book  for  Governesses,”  Ac. 

Three  Vols. 


New  Novel  by  Sarab  Tytler. 

BY  THE  ELBE. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Three  Vols. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Pla^e. 

Just  published,  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  28*. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  TH  O  UG  HT  in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Lk.si.ik  Stkphkn. 

“  A  work  of  research  and  deliberation,  every  way  worthy  of  the  author’s 
reputation.  Conscientious,  thoughtful,  abounding  in  ripe  reflection  atid  In 
judgment  tempered  and  weighted  by  experience,  we  feel  wo  have  in  our  hands 
a  book  which  It  is  worth  while  to  read. . . .  These  volumes  are  the  most  complete 
survey  we  have  of  eighteenth  century  literature.”— .4 Dec.  2. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  6*. 

AV^INDS  of  DOCTRINE :  beinpr  an  Examination  of  the 

*  V  Modem  Theories  of  Automatism  and  Evolution. 

By  CHARLES  ELAM,  M.D. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 

In  the  pre«8, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  ENTITLED 

“A  MODERN  MINISTE  R.” 


THE  EASTEBN  UXTESTION. 

Now  ready,  iiost  8vo.,  6*. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  on  THE  EASTEEN 

QUESTION ;  being  a  Very  Recent  View  of  Turkey.  By  Sir  Georgi 


Campbell,  M.P. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  TURKS  AND  BULGARIANS. 

Now  ready,  ixist  8vo.,  10*.  Gd. 

BETWEEN  the  DANUBE  and  the  BLACK 

SEA;  or.  Five  Years  among  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Turks.  By  H.  C. 
Barkley,  Civil  Engineer. 

**  Mr.  Barkley’s  book  belongs  to  the  highly  respectable  class  of  works,  written 
by  persons  who.  thongh  not  professional  authors,  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  and 
say  it  well  and  in  a  stmightforwanl  manner.  It  is  an  honest  and  very  readable 
transcript  of  the  writer’s  experiences  and  impressions  during  a  five  years’  stay 
as  a  railway  mak  r  ‘  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.’ — Saturday  Review. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  Map,  8vo.,  12*. 

ENGLAND  and  RUSSIA  in  the  EAST:  a 

Series  of  Papers  on  the  Political  and  Geographical  Condition  of  Central 
Asia.  By  Major-Gen.  Sir  Hkxuy  Rawunson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  India,  and  formerly  Envoy  and  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Persia. 

“  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s  bo"'k  is  a  manual  for  students  of  the  Eastern  question. 
It  treats  of  our  relations  with  Persia  from  1800  to  1874.  The  progress  of  Russia 
in  Central  Asia  to  1865  ;  notes  being  added  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  far 
the  author’s  views  have  been  verified  or  refuted  by  events,  and  of  a^ng  the 
most  recent  information,  also  the  geography  of  Central  Asia,  and  a  complete 
view  of  the  Central  Asia  with  e8i)eci!il  reference  to  the  consideration  of  our 
future  policy  in  the  East.” — Times. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

Just  published,  price  l*.6(f.,  in  cloth,  post  free. 

Popular  delusions  of  the  church  of  England  : 

An  Essay.  By  William  Stokes,  Rochdale,  Author  of  “British  War 
History,”  4ic. 

“  This  is  a  seasonable  and  valuable  book.” — Voice  of  Warning. 

“We  have  read  the  essay  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers.” — Monthly  Record. 

Posted  by  the  Author  on  receipt  of  stamps,  15  Sussex  Street,  Rochdale ;  or 
ELLIOT  STOCK,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Printed  for  the  Proprlet  ^r  by  SPOTTISWoODE  li  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-street  Square,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Published  by 
ED  W.VUD  DAI..LO’W,  at  13S  Stran  1,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  December  16,  1876. 
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